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Sentences from Articles on Japan in This Issue 


Policies of ‘‘ splendid isolation ’? have become obsolete. Every 
free nation’s interests are bound with those of her sister nations. 
— David Lawrence. 


It is the time of all times to forward the cause of good rela- 
tions between America and Japan. 


Maintenance of peace in the Far East and the integrity of 
China is no less important to Japan than to China.— Masao 
Kanda. 


American policies in the Far East will have momentous con- 
sequences for good, if they are right, or for ill, if they are wrong. 
—A longtime Resident of Japan. 


The world must be saved from the tragedy of being divided 
into two rival groups— the East and the West, the Yellow and 
the White. 


Christianity has brought to Japan a widening of our ideas, a 
feeling of internationalism and brotherhood. The position of 
woman is improving rapidly; brought about largely by Chris- 
tianity.— Baron Sakatani, Foreign Minister, not a Christian. 


Japan needs Christianity, and more than any other nation feels 
the need.— F. L. Anderson. 


We conceive our mission to be that of incarnating the spirit of 
Christ in an institution, and through its work and workers 
making the living, saving and serving Christ real and visual to 
the people-— Wm. Axling. 
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Matters of Internationalism 


RR SHAISSIONS for June brings up questions of internationalism 


& #1| in relation particularly to Japan, which is the special sub- 
\ez| ject of the number. The war has brought the United 
Me Vv States into new relationships with other nations, and it is 
yj the part of Christian statesmanship to study these rela- 
oe A /*\)) tions and be ready to make such readjustments as may 
ENS IFUNE AY be necessary when peace is concluded. Missionary in- 
terests are involved directly in these international rela- 
tions, and it is incumbent upon us therefore to be thoroughly informed, 
in order that our missionary work may be conserved and extended. 

This number will commend itself to every thoughtful reader. We 
believe it contains matter of exceeding moment. We have tried to in- 
clude something that would appeal to all ages and tastes, but have not 
lost sight of the fact that the most important appeal is to the thoughtful 
Americans who ought to know more about Japan and the Japanese in 
order that we may not be misled into hurtful bias and action. We believe 
the subject is impartially and intelligently presented by the writers who 
have contributed and those who are quoted. We are sure the number 
deserves to be kept on file for reference. We hope many pastors will be 
inspired to present to their congregations a resume of the material here 
furnished. This would be a patriotic and missionary service alike. 

Japan is the arbiter of the present destinies of the Far East, for good 
or ill, We can help make it for good by increasing a hundredfold the 
work of Christian missions in the Sunrise Kingdom. As American Bap- 
tists we have a direct stake, interest and duty. Read the views of Mr. 
David Lawrence, American journalist, of Masao Kanda, Japanese jour- 
nalist, of a diplomat unnamed but reliable, and the enlightening article 
by our own missionary, Mr. Holtom, now on furlough. Then take up the 
missionary side as presented by Drs. Harrington, Axling and others, with 
the statistics of missionary work by all denominations and details of our 
own fields. When you have finished, Japan will be a new land to you in 
many important respects, and you will be prepared to second the Foreign 
Societies in their projects for reinforcement and expansion to meet one of 
the outstanding opportunities of today. 

The number is not all Japan, by any means. We go to Central 
America with Dr. Brink, and to many other lands. The field news is 
well maintained, and all the features for which our readers look will be 
found as usual. The colored cover directs attention to the idol worship 
of the corn-god which Christianity is seeking to replace with the worship 
of the true God revealed in Jesus Christ. When this worship prevails in 
all the earth there will be no more war, and the nations will dwell in 
brotherhood, righteousness and peace. 

July MISSIONS will bring the annual reports of the Societies and 
a condensed picture of the Atlantic City Convention. 
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Japan as a Mission Field 


BY PROF. FREDERICK L. ANDERSON, D.D. 


\|APAN today is the leader of 
the Orient, the one thor- 
oughly organized government 
in the East, the only Asiatic 

=4} sitting at the world’s council 
table as a great power, and she is our near- 
est neighbor across the Pacific. Her prog- 
ress in sixty years from feudalism to Twen- 
tieth Century civilization has been one of 
the marvels of history. In that brief time 
she has developed a political system, a vic- 
torious army and navy, a merchant marine 
which flies its flag on every sea, a vast in- 
dustrial organism with great modern manu- 
facturing centers, railways, telegraphs, and 
all modern inventions, and has stabilized 
it all with an educational system of which 
she may well be proud. Every day she is 
becoming richer, stronger and more effi- 
cient. India looks to her admiringly as 
proving what the Oriental can be and do. 
For twenty-five years she has been the 
teacher of China, and is bound to take a 
leading part in the evolution of that vast, 
heterogeneous, and temporarily helpless 
mass of humanity. Whether China likes it 
or not, she will feel the moulding hand of 
Japan for many years to come, nor will she 
escape it till she has taken her fate in both 
hands and reorganized herself after the 
fashion of the land of the Rising Sun. The 
future of Asia for the next fifty years de- 
pends on Japan, and that fifty years is a 
more critical period than any which Asia 
has seen since the days of Ghengis Khan or 
the Aryan invasion of India. 
This gives Japan primary importance as 
a mission field, and its conquest is the next 


great move for Christianity to make. Con- 
vert Japan, and China and India will al- 
most inevitably follow in her footsteps and 
Asia will practically be won. Allow her to 
proceed on her career of empire, unrenewed 
by the gospel, and the world may tremble 
at the use she may make of her Christless 
power. The present moment spells oppor- 
tunity. for Christianity in Japan, an oppor- 
tunity so great and far-reaching in its 
possibilities that no human mind can fully 
grasp it, or understand what vast and 
dreadful consequences of ill to religion and 
mankind are involved in a failure to use 
it to the full. Time is a vital element of 
the problem. Both for us and Japan the 
issue hangs on what is done now. It will 
be fatal and fateful to delay. 

For although Japan has frankly adopted 
Western civilization, the older spirit and 
motives still persist. The patience, indus- 
try, bravery, exquisite courtesy, and artistic 
sense of the Japanese at first create a 
glamour which sends many superficial ob- 
servers home to talk of ‘the beautiful 
brother,” but a longer stay and a deeper 
look disclose the dreadful sores of the Jap- 
anese body politic underneath its charming 
dress. The first of these and the source of 
all the rest is the extreme subordination 
and depreciation of the individual. In 
Japan, the State, the clan, the family is 
everything, the individual is nothing. 
There are no limits to the sacrifices de- 
manded. Not only life, but honesty, chas- 


tity and intellectual independence must be 


willingly surrendered, if it seems necessary 
to one’s superiors. And, of course, in plain 
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A BUDDHIST TEMPLE, HEWN OUT OF SOLID ROCK. 


> 


English this means merely that the men 
at the head of the State, the clan and the 
family exact an absolute obedience, which 
the people are taught to render as an ele- 
mental duty. While this has its good side 
in fostering a spirit of extreme loyalty, it 
goes so far that it destroys all that Chris- 
tianity holds dear as the result of its doc- 
trine of the priceless worth of one human 
soul, and all that we mean by personal 
independence. 

The second is the sexual immorality of 
Japan. Altho in very recent years, she has 
sought somewhat to veil her shame due to 
her desire to gain the respect of Christian 
nations, this vice is still so largely and pub- 
licly practised and so little condemned as 
to give Japan a bad preeminence in this re- 
spect even in the Orient. No other sin eats 
out the heart of religion or defiles the sanc- 
tuary of personality like this one. The 
only fundamental cure for it is the belief 
that a woman’s life is a sacred thing, dear to 
God and redeemed by his supreme sacrifice 
on Calvary, the exact opposite of the Jap- 
anese phrase, used in the basest sense, 
“Only a woman.” 

The third is her wastage of human life in 


MT. ASAMIA IN DISTANCE 


her industries. The factory system is only 
a recent growth in Japan, but exists there 
in all its crudity and cruelty. Four-fifths 
of the manufacturing of Japan is done by 
women, mostly very young women. They 
crowd the great industrial plants. Under 
rigid contracts at low wages, they are prac- 
tically slaves, not allowed outside the fac- 
tory compound. They work fourteen and 
even sixteen hours a day. The new law 
prohibits more than twelve hours, but prob- 
ably will not be strictly enforced. The 
girls and women are closely confined in the 
factories, must sleep crowded together in 
unventilated factory dormitories, breath- 
ing into each other’s faces. Under these 
conditions, tuberculosis and other con- 
tagious diseases spread like wildfire among 
the operatives. Four-fifths of them leave 
the factories every year in broken health, 
but this loss is immediately replenished by 
new hands. Sixty per cent of the girls and 
women recruited for the factories never re- 
turn home. Those of this number who do 
not die drift into an immoral life. These 
dreadful facts and figures are copied from 
an official year-book. But so strongly is 
wealth entrenched in Japan, that not only 
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is it impossible to do much toward improv- 
ing these conditions, but it is unsafe to 
raise any effective protest. 

It is needless to say that Japan is not a 
Christian nation. In fact only one-third of 
one per cent of the Japanese profess to be 
Christians of any kind, and yet that little 
group is a living seed, with an influence far 
exceeding what we would have any right 
to expect. Gross idolatry, a vague pan- 
theism and a helpless agnosticism make up 
the religion of Japan, and there is little 
wonder that her leaders are seeking a new 
religion which, in view of the breakdown 
of the old systems under the impact of new 
ideas, can make the nation strong in virtue 
and character. Some incline to turn the 
shadowy Shintoism into a religion of the 
State with a worship of the Emperor at its 
core, a sort of a religion of patriotism. 
Others seek salvation in a revived Bud- 
dhism. Still others, more in number and 
more prominent than we are wont to think, 
are vaguely feeling that Christianity alone 
can do the fundamental work which Japan 
needs. And they are right. 

Japan needs Christianity, and more than 
any other nation feels the need. She needs 
especially the Christian teaching of the 
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infinite value of the single human soul, that 
teaching out of which have grown up our 
ideas of the sacredness of personality, the 
purity of personal life, the equality of the 
sexes, the Christian home, democracy, in- 
dependence, philanthropy and mercy. She 
needs to sharpen and make real her shade 
owy ideas of God by seeing him in the face 
of Jesus Christ. After a visit to Japan, I 
see as never before that men can get no 
right ideas of God except as revealed in 
Jesus, and until a nation knows God, it will 
have no high regard for man, for man can- 
not be great or worthy of respect except as 
the child of God. She needs too to link 
morals and religion as closely as Jesus did. 
Now they have no necessary connection in 
the Japanese mind. Japanese religions 
make no effort to heal the open sores of the 
land, nor do they protest against injustice 
to the weak. Like Jesus, Japan must learn 
to recognize nothing as religion that does 
not go out in love to man, and nothing as 
enduringly moral which does not have its 
roots in God. 

Yes, more than all else Japan needs love, 
the kind of love that was in Christ, the kind 
that does not refuse the cross for others’ 
good. Shall we show it to her? 
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JAPAN STILL IN THE TWILIGHT 
WANTED — MISSIONARIES 


Less than one-half of one per cent.of the Japanese are Christian. 
Religious census of students of Imperial University in Tokyo taken 


Of these Eight returned themselves as Shintoists 


Japanese Christians and Missionary leaders unite in an appeal for 
FIVE HUNDRED NEW MISSIONARIES. 


- ‘¢ Buddhists 
2a ‘¢ Christians 
- ‘* Agnostics 
= ‘ Atheists 
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Japan and the-United States 


STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The Present Diplomatic Opportunity in the 
Far East 
AS SEEN BY DAVID LAWRENCE, WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT OF THE EVENING POST, 
AND ONE OF THE BEST INFORMED AMERI- 
CAN JOURNALISTS 


Japan is very much to the fore these 
days. Her foreign policies, her industrial 
development, her statesmen, her people, 
all are conspicuous on the world’s stage of 
passing events. All peoples are audience 
to what Japan may say; all nations are 
watching her performance. It is an oppor- 
tunity among opportunities for Japan. 
Her reputation in the international family 
to last for generations will be made in the 
next few months. 

Small wonder that the statesmen of 
Japan are deliberating every movement. 
Small wonder that the Japanese do not 
rush pell-mell into Siberia without previous 
consultation with their friends, the allies. 
Policies of ‘‘ splendid isolation ”’ have be- 
come obsolete. Every free nation’s inter- 
ests are bound with those of her sister 
nations. 

Japan and America have lately devel- 
oped additional reasons for closer affilia- 
tion. Japan and England have publicly 
proclaimed their intimacies by the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement. Clearly, then, out- 
side of the German ring, what Japan thinks 
of America, what America thinks of Japan, 
and what the people of the British Empire 
think of the Nipponese are the vital factors 
of the situation. There can be no progress 
toward a genuine understanding between 
any of these nations without a frank ex- 
pression of opinion. 


Of all times, we are living in a period that 
makes it necessary for the good of Japan as 
well as the good of America to talk plainly. 
In America there is very little— all too 
little — information about the character of 
the Japanese people and their purposes as 
a nation. In Japan there is all too little 
appreciation of how much the inadequate 
knowledge of our people has brought about 
a distinct suspicion of Japanese motives. 
Governments may easily understand each 
other and have complete faith in their re- 
spective promises and pronouncements, 
public and private, but peoples are not as 
easily convinced. 


Taking the Siberian case as an example, 
Mr. Lawrence says that a frank inter- 
change of views would have prevented the 
suspicions due to the fact that our people 
were not in touch with the Japanese peo- 
ple. Whatever the governments might 
have known, the people did not know. 
Advocating open diplomacy, he declares 
that one reason why the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement was received with favor here 
was that every detail was made public; 
and that Viscount Ishii made such a favor- 
able impression because of his openness 
and explicitness of statement. He touched 
upon the very things which had produced 
suspicion. Suspicion may be groundless, 
but it must be dealt with as a fact. Ger- 
man propaganda undoubtedly has been re- 
sponsible for much of the doubt concerning 
Japan which has been spread throughout 
the United States, but whatever the cause, 
its result — the status of our public opin- 
ion today — must be carefully assessed and 
analyzed. 
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It is the time of all times to forward the 
cause of good relations between America 
and Japan. By a frank statement of her 
purposes in Siberia Japan would not only 
disarm her critics but win many friends. 
Japan and the United States have been 
brought close together by the exigencies of 
war. The intimacy will continue to grow. 
There is cause for congratulation in the 
progress made toward an understanding 
between the two countries. No effort 
should be omitted to develop even a closer 
friendship. The American people are 
gradually coming to realize why Japan and 
the United States need never be enemies; 
they ought to be helped to see why Japan 
and the United States should become in- 
timate friends. 

(It is in the hope of helping toward that 
desired result that this special number’ is 
given to Japan. Surely the Christian peo- 
ple of this country should lead in the over- 
coming of prejudice and in supplanting 
ignorance with the knowledge and ac- 
quaintance that make right understanding, 
justice and friendship possible— Eb. 


Japan’s Present Political Parties and the 
Russian Problem 


ABSTRACT OF AN ARTICLE BY MASAO KANDA, 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE OSAKA 
“ ASAHI,” THE MOST POPULAR PAPER IN 
JAPAN 


The downfall of the Bolsheviki gave 
Germany an opportunity to stretch out 
her insidious hand to the Far East, thus 
raising a new question of sending a Jap- 
anese army to Siberia to protect the inter- 
ests of the Allies as well as her own. Ja- 
pan’s reticence must not be construed as 
disinterestedness; it means rather how seri- 
ously and gravely Japan is considering this 
question — first, from the standpoint of 
her own national existence; secondly, for 
the maintenance of peace in the Far East; 
thirdly, with a view to winning the final 
victory over the Germans, in accordance 
with her alliance with Great Britain. We 
have a proverb in Japan: “ The tiger 
crouches before she attacks her prey.” 
Now Japan’s silence means tiger’s crouch- 
ing on this occasion. > 

Sending an army to Siberia is the gravest 
question Japan has met since her war with 
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Russia fourteen years ago. Suppose Ger- 
man influence controls Cuba, Mexico and 
Canada, does the United States hesitate 
to take any necessary step to prevent this? 
In the case of Siberia, to Japan it is more 
than that. Maintenance of peace in the 
Far East and of the integrity of China is 
no less important to Japan than to China; 
if Siberia comes under the control of Ger- 
many, and China becomes her first victim, 
not only Japan’s interests but also her own 
national existence will be threatened. In- 
telligent and far-sighted statesmen of Japan 
are always troubling their minds how to 
make China her true and reliable friend 
who can stand on her own feet — her 
friend, not her prey. 

(If we would accept that statement, what 
an end it would put to suspicions. Since it 
is provided in the Lansing-Ishii agreement, 
why should we doubt the good faith of 
Japan toward China? And why should not 
Japan equally doubt our declaration re- 
garding Cuba and Mexico, when inter- 
vention was necessary as a military pro- 
tective measure? — Eb.) 

As is provided in the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement, Japan’s relation with China is 
particularly important. Why was that 
once popular Okuma cabinet forced to re- 
sign, although commanding a majority in 
the House of Representatives? Only be- 
cause they endangered friendly ..relation- 
ship with China by making twénty-one 
demands on China. 

In politics, domestic as well as inter- 
national, the Chinese question plays the 
most important part in. Japan. Japan 
views the situation in the Far East as a 
threatening conflagration approaching to 
her, and deems it best to extinguish it 
rather than risk the danger of it spreading 
to Japan by permitting it to run its course. 

(It is interesting to note here that Dr. 
Ferguson, for thirty years an adviser of the 
Chinese Government, said in a recent ad- 
dress in Boston that he greatly feared the 
German propaganda and power in Siberia, 
and hoped our government would not hin- 
der Japan from going in to help Siberia and 
Russia overthrow the Germans. Peril to 
China and Japan would be imminent, and 
delay was disastrous. He said that our 
first business was to win this war, and in 
order to win it we must not distrust our al- 
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lies, one of whom is Japan. For his part, 
he wanted Japan to hasten and help in the 
overthrow of Bolshevikism, which is now 
one of Germany’s best agents; and he would 
not hesitate to say go in, even if he knew 
that Japan would not go out of Siberia 
later. That is, he would infinitely prefer 
Japan in Siberia to Germany there, for 
China’s sake and Japan’s and the world’s. 
He was cheered to the echo by the great 
audience of men, and doubtless we are all 
with him in that opinion.— Ep.) 

Mr. Kanda says the Japanese political 
leaders at present are conservative old 
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men. Premier Terauchi is 66; as a soldier- 
made statesman he was a bureaucrat, but 
is now converted to a plain statesman. 
Viscount Kato is 59; he is naval minister, 
was foreign minister in the Okuma cabinet, 
and is one of the ablest of Japan’s diplo- 
mats. All the leaders regard Chinese af- 
fairs as the most vital question in Japanese 
foreign relations, and all, according to this 
correspondent, are in favor of such an in- 
dustrial friendship policy with China as 
would clear up any misunderstanding and 
make the nations firm allies in conserving 
the liberties of the Far East. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETICS IN JAPAN’S MODERN SYSTEM 


Our Peace Aims and the Problems of Asia 


THE VIEWS OF ONE WHO HAS LONG RESIDED 
IN THE FAR EAST 


Viscount Ishii comes to America with 
enviable reputation and extraordinary op- 
portunities. There is imperative need for 
an expert and friendly diplomat at Wash- 
ington who can sympathetically interpret 
Japan’s true desires and attitudes to the 
West: Before war ends, in due season for 
the World Peace Council, Occidental polli- 
cies in regard to Far Eastern problems 
should have been well thought out. 

In the framing of these policies American 


statesmen should have the benefit of full 
and free conference with expert and respon- 
sible representatives from both China and 
Japan. These representatives should thor- 
oughly understand America and the English 


language. The new Ambassador from 
Japan and the Minister from China, V. K. 
Wellington Koo, both fulfil these condi- 
tions to a remarkable degree. We may 
therefore anticipate the happiest results. 
But to achieve these results, Americans 
should address themselves to the problems 
of the Far East with more steadiness of 
thought and more sincere sympathy than 
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hitherto, and should do away with hostile 
suspicions and carping criticisms. Ameri- 
can policies in the Far East will have mo- 
mentous consequences for good, if they are 
right, or for ill, if they are wrong. We 
should be led by a real understanding of 
the situation. 

If Japan, China, the United States, and 
Great Britain can formulate a new inter- 
national policy for the Far East, one fair 
and just to all and mutually satisfactory 
to China and Japan, it is safe to say that 
policy will be accepted by the peace coun- 
cil of the nations. 

Consider what the Far Eastern problem 
is and involves. It should provide for 
China’s imperative needs and fundamental 
rights, and for those of Japan no less. 
China should be fully opened for develop- 
ment by western capital and skill, yet be 
protected from harmful exploitation. She 
-should be given fair play and opportunity 
to become a great, self-governing demo- 
cratic nation. 

Japan’s needs too require attention. Her 
heavy population, her geographical posi- 


tion, her severe limitations of natural re- 
sources, her intrinsic ability and great mili- 
tary power, all make it imperative that she 
be given a consideration and opportunity 


commensurate with her needs. ‘To secure 
these ends of such transcendent importance 
to the welfare of the whole world, the great 
and strong nations should agree together to 
adopt a new policy and method in their 
dealings with both Japan and China. 

The world must be saved from the trag- 
edy of being divided into two rival groups, 
the East and the West, the Yellow and the 
White. It is not a necessary division, al- 
though selfishness, greed and stupidity can 
easily make it so. The key of the future is 
for the present in the hands of Japan, 
Great Britain and the United States. 

The guiding principles of a really effec- 
tive Far Eastern policy are open covenants 
of peace; the removal of all economic bar- 
riers and establishment of equality of trade 
conditions, so far as possible, among all the 
nations consenting to the peace and asso- 
ciating themselves for its maintenance; 
free and impartial adjustment of all colo- 
nial claims; a general association of nations 
affording guarantees of political indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity to great and 
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small states alike; the priority in the Far 
East of the rights and interests of the Far 
Eastern peoples themselves; the formation 
of an International Far Eastern Commis- 
sion; the equitable adjustment of special or 
monopolistic privileges formerly granted 
by treaties. 

Such a policy would save the sovereignty 
of China and be of extreme value to Japan, 
as well as benefit to the entire world. 
Japan would secure all the objectives for 
which she has been justly struggling, and 
would no longer need to maintain her ex- 
pensive army and navy to secure justice, 
safety and opportunity. Stability and or- 
derliness of government in China would 
give to Japan opportunity for that large 
trade with China which her geographical 
proximity, knowledge of the language, and 
industrial efficiency make certain, and which 
her industrial needs make necessary. 


Viscount Ishii’s Mission 


Viscount Kikujiro Ishii has just been re- 
ceived at Washington as Ambassador from 
Japan. In 1917 he came to the United 
States as head of an Imperial Commission 
sent to pay a visit of courtesy and friend- 
ship. He was Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in 1915-16, and has won high distinction as 
a diplomat. He made a most favorable 
impression, and by his addresses did much 
to dissipate misapprehensions and create 
new ties. He proved himself a master of 
appropriate and effective speech. Read 
what he said at Mt. Vernon, after placing 
a wreath on the tomb of America’s first 
President: 

“Washington was an American, but 
America, great as she is, powerful as she is, 
certain as she is of her splendid destiny, 
can lay no exclusive claim to this immortal 
name. Washington is now a citizen of the 
world; today he belongs to all mankind. 
And so men come here from the ends of the 
earth to honor his memory and to reiterate 
their faith in the principles to which his 
life was devoted. 

“Japan claims entrance to this holy 
circle, She yields to none in reverence and 
respect; nor is there any gulf between the 
ancient East and the newborn West too 
deep and wide for the hearts and the under- 
standings of her people to cross. It is fit- 
ting, then, that men who love liberty and 
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THE SHINBASHI RAILROAD 


justice better than they love life, that men 
who know what honor is, should seek this 
shrine, and here, in the presence of these 


sacred ashes, rededicate themselves to the 
service of humanity.” 

The Mission came, he said, to convey to 
the President and American people the ap- 
preciation and congratulation of the Em- 
peror and the nation of Japan for the en- 
trance of the United States into the war as 
allies of Japan and the other nations now 
waging war against the enemies of freedom; 
and second, to determine how best to co- 
operate with the United States in winning 
the war. 

In an address before the National Press 
Club in Washington he told how for more 
than ten years Germany had been carrying 
on a propaganda in Japan, the United 
States, and indeed throughout the world, 
for the sole purpose of keeping nations of 
the Far East and Far West as far apart as 
possible, creating distrust, suspicion and 
unkindly feeling, seeking to break existing 
treaties — all that Germany might gain 
advantage in the confusion. “ ‘The world 
was flooded with tales of Japan’s military 
aspirations and Japan’s duplicity. Have 
these been borne out by history? Even 
now the German publicity agent whispers 
first in your ear and then in mine.” 
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An able representative of Japan is now in 
Washington, one who can be trusted to ex- 
pose the falsehoods promulgated by a yel- 
low journalism that is in effect a German 
propagandist. 


Japan in the Future. 


According to Leonard ‘W. Matters, 
special correspondent of the Evening Post 
in Yokohama, Japan has, of all the allies, 
the largest merchant fleet entirely avail- 
able for ordinary trade. Her shipbuilding 
has been booming, and this means first- 
class large modern steel ships. 

We never thought, he says, that Japan, 
emerged from the kimono and.comic opera 
stage, would some day export to the United 
Kingdom and the United States such things 
as canned goods, hosiery, boots and shoes, 
tanned leather, paper, hats, ties, toys, elee- 
trical machinery and parts. We never 
thought Japan would sell from one yard 
twenty modern liners to a British firm, or 
monopolize the markets of the Orient and 
a good part of Africa and Australia, too, 
with her Portland cement, paint, clocks, 
and jewelry of all kinds, matches, etc. In 
September in one day the news came that 
she had accepted orders worth $3,000,000 
from the United States for “ certain war 
necessities.” 
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A JAPANESE VEGETABLE SELLER 


Japan is spinning and weaving cotton, 


muslin and woolens.. Her drug, chemical 
and fertilizer industries are of prodigious 
value. Any one of her first shipyards can 
turn out and does turn out one liner a 
month. 

The paramount idea of the Japanese is 
to make their country self-contained and 
to be ready to hold the foreign markets 
when they come into competition with 
other manufacturing countries after the 
war. “I do not believe that Japan has 
any aggressive political intentions, but she 
certainly is, and will remain, commercially 
aggressive. What she has gained during 
the war, she intends to hold after the war.” 


Japan’s Foreign Trade 


Chonosuke Yada, Consul-General of 
Japan in New York, says the war has 
greatly benefited Japan financially and in 
her trade expansion. In foreign trade ex- 
pansion she ranks second only to the 
United States. In 1917 her foreign trade ex- 
ceeded that of 1916, her record year up to 
that time, by 797,740,000 yen (yen equals 
about 50 cents). Her excess of exports 
over imports last year amounted to yen 


567,710,000, or more by yen 259,480,000 in 


a single year than in the combined fifteen 
years in which her exports exceeded her 
imports. Japan was asked to supply 
American markets, which had been de- 
prived of German goods. 

Deterioration of quality, he says, re- 
sulted on the part of certain irresponsible 
manufacturers and merchants, who brought 
disrepute upon the honest manufacturers. 
The Japanese authorities have tried every- 
thing in their power to eliminate this evil. 

Japan’s foreign commerce for 1917 sur- 
passed all previous records. Exports 
reached $799,000,000, imports passed the 
$500,000,000 mark. This was a gain in 
imports of 37 per cent, in exports of 42 per 
cent over 1916. Among the exports the 
group of wholly manufactured goods shows 
the largest increase. 

Japan has placed at the disposal of her 
European allies 1,400 million yen, or 700 
million dollars. 

There is no lack of capital for working 
the Japanese mines, which are equipped 
with the most up-to-date machinery and 
conducted along the most modern lines. 

After the war, instead of the old trade 
mark “ Made in Germany,” large supplies 
of goods will be marked “ Made in Japan.” 
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Japan in Brief, for Ready Reference 


Name— Japan in English; Nippon in 
Japanese, meaning “ sun-origin” ; hence 
often called the Sunrise Kingdom. 

Japan Proper— Area 148,090 square 
miles, covering three islands: Hondo (the 
main one), Shikoku and Giushiu, two 
smaller ones to the south. Hondo has 
length of about 708 miles from Tokyo to 
northern end. Japan proper about size of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Ohio combined. 

Population— About 54,000,000 in Japan 
proper. 

Race— Predominantly Mongolian, with 
some Malay blood. Japanese called Yan- 
kees of the East. 

Climate— All varieties nearly, from 
Arctic northernmost island of the chain to 
Formosa, semi-tropical. Hondo is about 
same latitude as the middle and southern 
part of the United States. Tokyoon nearly 
a line with San Francisco. Mean tempera- 
ture there ranges from 37 in January to 78 
in August, yearly average 56.8. Mean 
rainfall 57.82 inches, mostly in June and 
September. Climate healthy, but a chill- 
ing dampness is prevalent. Islands vol- 
canic and hot springs abound. LEarth- 
quakes frequent, though not very serious. 

Scenery — Mountainous, with summits 
always in sight. Fuji-yama (12,400 feet 
high) highest peak in Japan proper, always 
snow-clad, and venerated by the people. 
Yama means mountain. No large rivers; 
some beautiful lakes, numerous fine water- 
falls.. Great variety of vegetation, ever- 
green shrubs abounding. Large areas of 
forest. 

Fruits — Oranges, grapes, pears, apples, 
peaches, persimmons, figs, raspberries, 
plums and cherries—cherry blossoms 
having made Japan famous. 

Agriculture — Backbone of the country; 
60 per cent of the people agriculturists; 
only 15 per cent of land arable; farms av- 
erage 34 acres to a family; requiring in- 
tensive farming, and explaining why Jap- 
anese in this country can get so much out 
of land considered worthless by us. Chief 
crops rice, barley, wheat, buckwheat, 
beans and peas; tea culture widespread, 
sweet potatoes common food in southern 


Japan. 


Fisheries — Important industry, natural 
advantages equaled only on our Atlantic 
seaboard. Semi-tropical fish found in In- 
land Sea where Captain Bickel made his 
Gospel Ship world famous. 


Mining— Moderate amount of coal, 
copper, silver, gold, iron and petroleum; 
copper the most valuable; mining industry 
to be developed. 


Manufactures— Growing greatly under 
war impetus and demands. Cotton and 
woolen goods now made in large quantities; 
modern industries include shipbuilding on 
large scale, gas manufacture, etc. All 
modern improvements found in the large 
cities. 

Railways About 6,000 miles in opera- 
tion; first road opened in 1872, between 
Tokio and Yokohama, 18 miles. Govern- 
ment owns and operates the railways. 


Postal System— Japan belongs to the 
Universal Postal Union, has postal savings 
banks, rural free delivery, and money or- 
ders; has 7,268 postal and telegraph offices, 
and in management and promptness can 
teach us some things. 

Chief cities — Tokyo, the capital, 2,186,- 
000; Osaka, 1,226,647; Kioto, 442,462; 
Yokohama, 394,303; Kobe and Nagoya, 
380,000 each. Host of small cities and 


towns. 


Government.— A constitutional monar- 
chy, main power residing in Emperor, his 
elder statesmen, and Privy Council. 
Houses of Parliament have 379 members 
in the House of Representatives; the House 
of Peers includes 29 princes, 119 counts, 
viscounts, etc., 172 imperial nominees, and 
45 representatives of the highest taxpayers. 
Government bureaucratic, but kindly and 
mindful of the people’s interests. 

Courts— Good, with competent judges 
who have considerable power by law. No 
jury system. 

Diet— Little meat, fish abundant and 
cheap, vegetables plenty and in great va- 
riety the year round, with rice the chief 
article from palace to peasant’s hut. 

Dress —— Picturesque, multicolored, artis- 
tic for the feminine sex, far more modest 
than in the western countries at present. 
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Language— Japan uses Chinese picture 
words for written language, which differs 
from the spoken. There are also two al- 
phabets, strangely mixed up with Chinese 
characters in common print. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER IN JAPANESE 
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Education— Modern. Compulsory sys- 
tem requiring school for six or eight years 
for registered boys and girls. Above ele- 
mentary grades the sexes are separated. 
Boys have five-year course in Middle 
Schools, girls four-year course in High- 
Schools. Three Imperial Universities fur- 
nish higher education for men. Waseda 
University, founded by Count Okuma, is 
almost of imperial grade, and has largest 
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number of students. Numerous private, 
normal, agricultural, industrial, commer- 
cial, military, medical, art, music and mis- 
sion schools flourish. An alert nation 
educationally. 


The Japanese in America 


Masanao Hanihara, Consul-General of 
Japan in San Francisco, says that accord- 
ing to an estimate prepared by the six Jap- 
anese consulates in the United States, the 
total Japanese population here is 94,370, 
of whom only 5,179 are in Chicago and New 
York districts, the rest in the districts of 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. There are 55,095 of them in Cali- 
fornia. On the Pacific Coast, there is one 
Japanese to every 112 of the total popula- 
tion, and in area one to every 12 square 
miles. 

In California in 1913 the Japanese owned 
331 farms, totaling 12,726 acres, and as- 
sessed at $478,990. They leased 282 farms 
in addition, with total acreage of 17,596. 
At the time of the enactment of the Alien 
Land Law the Japanese owned only one acre 
to every 2,116 acres of California’s farm 
lands. Most of the lands improved by 
the Japanese, moreover, are the kind con- 
sidered by American farmers to be worth- 
less or too unprofitable for cultivation. 
Yet the industry and patience of the Jap- 
anese farmers have converted such lands 
into thriving farms. 
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BAPTISMAL SCENE ON THE INLAND SEA 


What Christianity Has Done for Japan 
AS SET FORTH BY BARON SAKATANI, MINISTER OF FINANCE 


Wwrat has Christianity brought to 
Japan? You ask from me who am 

not a Christian an impartial statement. 
In the first place it has brought a widen- 
ing of our ideas, a feeling of international- 
ism and brotherhood. Of course, com- 


merce would have accomplish@d that in 
some degree, but commerce is self seeking, 
whereas Christianity has always been un- 
selfish and has stood aside from personal 
profit. 

Christianity has also stood for many 
other things, such as a definition of the so- 
cial rights of the people. Feudalism existed 
in this country for a long time, and with it 
the family system which still exists. There 
are many good points in our family sys- 
tem; our constitution is based on it. But 
at the same time it tends to make the ideas 
of our people somewhat narrow. 

One will observe that while private 
morality is very high in Japan, public 
morality is rather low in comparison with 
the former. People have less regard for 
their neighbors than they do in Furope 
and America. You notice how our resi- 
dences are entirely independent from each 
other, having nothing in common, and how 


our people sleep in the railway trains, re- 
gardless of the rights and comfort of others. 
The people seem to lack a feeling of public 
spirit. 

In Japan the family is the unit, and the 
home dwelling is separated from that-of the 
neighbors by a stout fence. That is not the 
way in England and in America. Our pal- 
ace has a moat around it. One does not see 
such things at Buckingham and at the 
White House. Christianity is having a 
large influence toward replacing these nar- 
row ideas with a wider public spirit. 

The position of woman is improving 
rapidly. This also is being brought about 
largely by Christianity. Indeed, the pres- 
ent movement for the improvement of the 
condition of women is moving so fast that 
we tell them they must be cautious. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe that the move- 
ment will go so fast as to do great damage. 
True, some women are seeking too mucn 
liberty, but at this point Christianity, 
which has been the inspiration of the 
woman movement, begins to act as a check. 

Christianity is making its most notable 
progress at present among the better edu- 
cated people. Of course, hitherto the mass 
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of Christians have been drawn from a 
slightly lower class. Now I tell the Bud- 
dhist priests that, if they are to maintain 
their religion in Japan, they must get hold 
of a better class of men. Although the 
number of Christians is relatively small, 
the quality of the Christians is much su- 
perior to that of the Buddhists. © 
Some‘people fear that the general intro- 
duction of Christianity into Japan would 
be destructive of the basis of the old Japa- 
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nese patriotism; but I hold a different view. 
In our long history we have several times 
experienced the importation of new ideas. 
Instead of Christianity being destructive 
to patriotism, I believe that it is and will 
be a great benefit to patriotism. 

So long as we are able to accept new 
ideas and to digest them we have nothing 
to fear from Western progress, and as for 
Christianity, we appreciate its value to the 
Empire and welcome it. 








CHRIST’S SOLDIER FROM JAPAN 


UPPOSE some one had told you five years ago that a 
Major General of the Japanese army would visit this 
country at the head of a commission bringing $10,000 
(20,000 yen) for the war work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, half of the amount being the personal gift of 
the Mikado himself, would you have believed the prophecy? 
Just this has happened. Major General Hibiki, an 
earnest Christian, has brought the gift, has visited our 
churches, and has made an earnest appeal wherever he 
goes for more American missionaries in Japan. 








Christianity -an Established Factor in the Life of 
the Modern Nation of Asia 


BY REV. D. C. HOLTOM OF TOKYO 


YIN the summer of 1916 the In- 

f| dian poet-philosopher Tagore 

visited Tokyo with his “ mes- 

| sage of India to Japan.” His 

7 SZ) “ message” brought down 
upon his head a fair-sized thunderstorm 
of criticism and opposition. The poet was 
accused of having declared that Occidental 
civilization had poisoned the life of Japan, 
that before it was too late the Japanese 
people should turn about and retrace their 
steps to the old safe way of their ancestors, 
and that they should enter more fully into 
the spiritual heritage of the golden Oriental 
age. One writer declared that Tagore was 
simply getting off antiquated Vedanta 
philosophy, another that he was opposed 


to civilization. Another trenchantly ob- 
served, ‘‘ the esteem in which he is held in 
India affords an explanation of why India 
does not advance.” It is not proposed here 
to enter into a discussion of the merits or 
demerits of the Japanese criticism of Ta- 
gore; be it said, however, that he did em- 
phasize a message of spirituality and hu- 
manitarianism which may have been over- 
looked by his critics. The point just now 
is, that the whole matter of the poet and 
his Japanese critics reveals in interesting 
and illuminating light the extent to which 
modernism has penetrated the entire life of 
Japan. 

Since the middle of the last century 
Japan has been definitely and consciously 
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committed to a program of taking over 
what seems best and most useful in the 
civilization of the Occident, and shaping it 
up for home use in the business of living 
The adoption of this program was pre- 
ceded by three hundred years of prepara- 
tion, in which one can discern a prolonged 
self-examination and, as it were, an inven- 
tory of stock in hand, accompanied by a 
mobilization of resources — a matter that 
is overlooked in our exclamations at the 
rapidity of the modernization of Japan. 
Although the earlier preparation was 
largely unconscious, the later readjustment 
beginning back in the early years of the 
Meiji Era has been due to no haphazard 
hit and miss, go as you please policy. It 
has been exactly worked out and applied — 
with the consciousness that if it should fail 
Japan would go down. For Japanese in- 
tuition knew that it must become modern, 
or be forever without an independent, self- 
determining place in the modern world. 
So Japan with rare fortitude and much 
patience set out on the long road of recon- 
struction. Everywhere the transition is 


being made, or else already has been made, 
This 


from insularity to internationalism. 
has not been without its accompanying 


problems. It has brought untold storm 
and stress into the social, political, educa- 
tional, industrial and religious life of the 
island empire. This transition can be stud- 
ied in all departments of Japanese life,— 
in music, in art, in schools, in military sci- 
ence, in business— yes, and in religion. 
This is no over-night, mushroom growth, in 
the sense that it is impermanent. It is in 
the main a sound growth, however rapid it 
may appear, with its roots reaching down 
into the culture of old Japan and then on 
through that to the great subsoil of uni- 
versal human nature. For however much 
Kiplingites may sing, “ East is East and 
West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet,” yet there is a human ground on 
which ali the Sons of Man may meet, who- 
ever and whatever they are. “ The pity 
is.’ in the words of a modern Hindu 
writer, “that men, led astray by adven- 
titious differences, miss the essential re- 
semblances.” Japanese economic need is 
after all the human economic need, and 
Japanese religious need is likewise human 
religious need. 
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What has this to do with the matter of 
Christianity as an established factor in the 
life of the modern nation of Asia? Much 
every way. It would be reasonable for us 
to expect that the aspects of Christianity 
in America, which lead us to believe in it 
as a permanent factor in American life, are 
to be found in some degree at least in Jap- 
anese life. 

There is abundant evidence that the 
gospel of Jesus Christ has established itself 
as a permanent factor in the spiritual life 
of the Japanese people. For one thing 
Christianity is being recognized by no 
small number of the people as vital and 
neceSsary to their self-expression, just as a 
multitude in America look upon it as vital 
to American self-expression. In the midst 
of a transition period, with the clamors of 
modernism and acute moral and social 
problems all about, the spiritual authori- 
ties of the past are being weighed and 
found wanting. Where are the foundations 
of life to be found? A recent Japanese 
writer in reviewing the spiritual forces of 
Old Japan has said: ‘‘ We must clearly 
recognize that the mission of Christianity 
should not be to eliminate or destroy all 
these spiritual attainments, but to bring 
about their fulfilment and to supply what 
is lacking in them. . . . The vital force of 
the whole organism must be given by 
Christianity, National Shintoism, secular 
Confucianism, conventional Buddhism, 
chivalric Bushido— none of these will 
suffice to meet the spiritual needs of the 
rising generation in Japan.” 

It is true that other voices are to be 
heard in Japan. Japan is a great nation 
made up of millions of people with all the 
divergent, clashing cries that go up from a 
multitude of cultural, political and relig- 
ious differences. Some are turning to a 
revitalized Shintoism, some to a modern- 
ized Buddhism, some to intellectualism 
that tries to sail the seas of life minus an 
ethical rudder, some to an emotionalism 
that argues from the pleasure of the im- 
mediate sensation, however unsocial it 
may be, to the conclusion that pleasure, in 
and of itself, is moral good. And so on. 
There are indeed many voices. Yet there 
are enough stalwart men and women who 
look upon Christianity as necessary to 
Japanese self-expression and safety to con- 
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stitute a real basis for our confidence that 
the gospel of Christ is already established 
as a permanent factor in Japanese life. 
The outward, ponderable signs of Chris- 
tian progress in Japan are not far to seek, 
especially when we recall that until 1873 
Christianity in Japan was an officially pro- 
scribed religion. Today Christianity is 
being recognized by many non-Christian 
Japanese leaders as an antidote to the dan- 
ger of materialism that has tended to 
emerge in every country along with a sci- 
entific and highly industrialized state of 
society. In February, 1912, the Japanese 
Imperial Government, by calling a national 
conference of representatives of the three 
religions Shinto, Buddhism, and Chris- 
tianity, officially recognized the Christian 
religion as a permanent factor in Japanese 
society. Along with these things we find 
an increasing public acknowledgement of 
Christianity as a wholesome, saving force 
in the landj—a force working for such 
things as the improving of the position of 
women, the bettering of laboring condi- 
tions, the welfare of the home, for the good 
everywhere. As a sign of this growing 


public recognition it is to be noted that al- 
ready during the past year non-Christian 
publishing houses have begun to issue 


Christian literature. What a difference 
between this and the public opinion of 
1872. 

The total membership of the Japanese 
Christian church, including Roman Ca- 
tholic and Russian Orthodox communi- 
cants, is close up to 300,000. About half 
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of these are members of the Protestant 
churches. A prominent Japanese Christian 
educator is of the opinion that in all Japan 
there are one million people who in their 
hearts believe in Jesus and follow him. 
There is in Japan, undoubtedly, the most 
vigorous and resourceful church that lies 
on the mission field today, in spite of the 
fact that it is one of the youngest. An evi- 
dence of this vigor is seen in the fact that 
the Three Years National Evangelistic 
Campaign for Japan, which closed in July, 
1917, and which was instituted and carried 
on mainly through Japanese initiative, has 
reported a total attendance of 800,000 at 
the various meetings held during the three 
years, and 27,000 decisions to follow Christ. 

This, indeed, leads us to the principal 
ground for confidence in Christianity as an 
established factor in the life of Japan, 
namely, the kind of men who have re- 
sponded to the call of Christ and who have 
committed their lives to his cause. To the 
average American reader the names of 
these truly great Japanese Christian leaders 
are unknown and unpronounceable, but to 
one who knows them they are true Samu- 
rai of the Spirit. These are they who are 
the living, working expression of how 
Christianity functions as a permanent 
force in the social life of modern Japan. 

In the words of one of the most venerable 
of these Christians, ‘‘ Various and conflict- 
ing currents are moving in the stream of Jap- 
anese life, but the deep flow of the spiritual 
life of the nation is unmistakably moving 
Christward.” 
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STREET PREACHING BY REV. E, H. JONES OF MITO 


Christian Missions in Japan 
The Work of All Denominations 


WHE Christian denominations 
of Great Britain, the United 
States and Canada have mis- 
sions in Japan. There are 51 

) different organizations at 
work, including the denominational boards 
and societies, the British and American 

Bible Societies, the Y. M. and Y. W.C. A., 

and several Japanese societies. 

The leading boards include the Presby- 
terian, Congregational, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Protestant Episcopal, Reformed 
Churches, Anglican Church, Canadian 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic and Rus- 
sian Orthodox. The Conference of Fed- 
erated Missions has brought as many as 
possible of these bodies into cooperative 
relations, with excellent results. The late 
Dr. Dearing, of our Baptist Mission, was 
long a leader in this movement, but for 
which the great evangelistic campaign 
described elsewhere would have been 
impossible. 

From The Christian Movement in the 
Japanese Empire for 1917 we take the fol- 
owing statistics of the present missionary 
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force and the native ordained workers and 
communicants. These figures are gathered 
from 41 bodies, not including the Roman 
Catholic and Greek Orthodox. The Prot- 


estant totals are as follows: 
PROTESTANT TOTALS 


Ordained men, 322; unordained, 59; 
married women, 319; unmarried women, 
360; special workers, 24; total foreign work- 
ers, 1,084. 

Japanese Force: Ordained men, 790; 
unordained, 1,049; Bible women, 487; 
other workers, men and women in receipt 
of salary, 704; total Japanese workers, 
2,861, of whom 376 are employed by Jap- 
anese churches. 

Adding the Roman Catholic Church, the 
totals are: Ordained men, 457; unor- 
dained, 118; unmarried women, 519; total 
foreign workers, 1,437. Of Japanese the 
Roman Catholics had 36 ordained men, 
and 143 other workers. The total Japanese 
force, including 159 Russian Orthodox 
workers, was 3,199. 


Returning to Protestant totals: Mis- 
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sionary residence stations, 221; outstations, 
1,075; organized churches, 1,079; wholly 
self-supporting churches, 302; partly self- 
supporting, 757; organized preaching places, 
451; other places with weekly preaching, 
595; number church buildings and chapels, 
678; estimated value of property, $3,863,- 
400; communicants, 90,172; total Christian 
constituency, 123,222; Sunday school enrol- 
ment, 146,629; total amount raised by 
Japanese churches, 577,560 yen (yen equals 
about fifty cents); mission aid to evange- 
listic work, exclusive of missionary salaries 
and expenses, 605,979 yen. 

The additions to the churches in 1916 
were 10,861. The Japan Methodist Church 
received 2,422, the Baptists 522, the Con- 
gregational Kumiai, 1,512, the Anglican 
Church, 1,018. 

The educational work shows: In Japan 
Proper, kindergartens 174, enrollment, 
7,621; elementary schools, day, night, etc., 
62, enrollment 7,237; middle schools, boys, 
14, scholars 6,297; girls’ schools 42, 6,359 
scholars; colleges 14, 1,214 students; nor- 
mal and training schools 6, 117 students; 


Theological and Bible Schools 28, 566 stu- 
dents; industrial training institutions 16, 
423 students; boarders in the foregoing 
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schools, 3,102; hostels in non-mission 
schools, 43, with 725 boarders; total num- 
ber under Christian instruction, 29,804. 
Japanese aid to mission schools, 117,529 


MEMBERS OF DORMITORY, WASEDA UNIVERSITY, TOKYO 
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PROPOSED PLANT FOR MIDDLE SCHOOL AT YOKOHAMA, OVERLOOKING CITY AND HARBOR 


yen; Mission aid to same work, 324,416 
yen. Estimated value of school propérty, 
5,681,170 yen, or over $2,800,000. 


As for the distribution of Christian lit- 
erature, here are some interesting figures: 
Foreign workers 20, Japanese 56; col- 
porters 97; Bibles sold 14,381, distributed 
gratuitously 120; New Testaments sold, 
92,099, given away 18,914; Bible portions 
sold, 249,576, given, 13,203; number of 
languages 39; books distributed 611,337; 
tracts distributed, 5,373,333; amount of 
business, 176,482 yen. 

Baptists will remember that Dr. Nathan 
Brown translated the New Testament into 
Japanese, as he had done for the Assamese, 
and also wrote Christian hymns for the 
Japanese. He died in Yokohama Jan. 1, 
1886, aged 79, beloved by Japanese and 
foreigners. He baptized the first native 
Baptist convert in 1873, the year he organ- 
ized the church in Yokohama. 


Our Baptist Missions In Japan 


Organized in 1872, Rev. Nathan Brown 
first missionary. 

Missionaries, 57; Japanese workers, 233; 
stations, 10; organized churches, 33; 
church members, 3,670; Sunday schools, 
202; Sunday school pupils, 14,046; theo- 
logical seminaries and training schools, 3; 


students, 65; colleges, 1; students, 16; high 
schools, 5; students, 464; secondary schools, 
4; pupils, 658; primary school, 17; pupils, 
1,008. ‘Appropriations, $137,614.21. 


MISSION STATIONS AND STAFFS 


Himeji (Hi-may’-ji) 1907. Churches 2, 
members 210; Girls’ Boarding School. 
Edith F. Wilcox, Annabelle Pawley and 
Evalyn A. Camp, teachers. The late la- 
mented Rev. F. C. Briggs was the mis- 
sionary. 

Inland Sea, 1899. Churches 1, members 
260, schools 3. Made world-famous by 
Captain Bickel of the Fukuin Maru. 

Kobe (Ko’-be) 1881. City of 513,000; 
churches 4, members 515, schools 3. Staff: 
Dr. R. A. Thomson, Mrs. Thomson. 

Kyoto (Kyo’-to) 1907. Ancient capital, - 
population 508,068; churches 1, members 
28; in charge of Mr. Thomson. 

Mito (Me’-to) 1889. Educational cen- 
ter, population 42,388; churches 2, 18 out- 
stations, members 243. Rev. E, H. Jones 
in charge, assisted by Mrs. Jones. 

Morioka (Mo-re-o’-kah) 1887. Popula- 
tion, 43,000; churches 3, members 453, 
schools 2. Staff: Rev. Henry Topping, 
Mrs. Topping, Amy A. Acock; Rev. F. W. 
Steadman and Mrs. Steadman on fur- 
lough. 
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SETODA KINDERGARTEN GRADUATES, MARCH 1917 


Osaka (O’-sah-ka) 1892. Population 
1,387,366; churches 3, members 228, 
schools 3, including Bible Women’s Train- 
ing School. Staff: Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Scott, Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Foote, Mary E. 
Danielson, Lavinia Mead. 

Sendai (Sen’-di) 1882.. City of 93,131 in 
north Japan; churches 5, members 714, 
schools 1; Sendai Girls’ Boarding School. 
Staff: Annie S. Buzzell; on furlough, Rev. 
and Mrs. C. H. Ross and Mary D. Jesse. 

Tokyo (To’-kyo) 1874. Capital, 2,033,- 
321 population; churches 5, members 675, 
schools 11. Theological School, in union 
with Southern Baptists; Sarah Curtis 
Home School for Girls, Kindergarten 
Training School, Waseda Dormitory for 
men, Starlight Kindergarten, and great 
institutional church, the Misaki Taber- 
nacle. Staff: Rev. and Mrs. J. F. Gres- 
sitt; Dr. and -Mrs. William Axling; and 
Dr. and Mrs. H. B. Benninghoff; in the 
school work Misses Thomasine Allen, Ger- 
trude Ryder, Amy R. Crosby, Harriet L. 
Dithridge, M. Anna Clagett; Rev. and Mrs. 
C. B. Tenny, Theological Seminary; on 
furlough, Rev. and Mrs. William Wynd, 
Dr. and Mrs. C.K. Harrington, Rev. and 
Mrs. D. C. Holtom, Miss M. M. Carpenter. 


The women teachers in all the stations are 
appointees of the Woman’s Foreign So- 
ciety, which has its place in all the school 
work. 

Yokohama (Yo-ko-hah’-ma) 1872. Port 
of Tokyo, population 500,000; churches 7, 
members 344, schools 3. Mary L. Colby 
Girls’ School nearby at Kanagawa. Staff: 
Rev. and Mrs. C. H. D. Fisher, Rev. and 
Mrs. R. H. Fisher, Helen W. Munroe, 
Clara A. Converse, Alice C. Bixby, Mar- 
guerite Haven; on furlough, Mrs. J. L. 
Dearing, Ruth D. French. 


DATES TO RECALL 


1853. 
1859. 
1862. 


1871. 


Commodore Perry’s arrival. 

First Protestant missionaries arrived. 

First Protestant church organized at 
Nagasaki. 

First Scripture portion printed by 
Jonathan Goble, Baptist, who 
translated it. 

Adoption of Christian Calendar Year. 

Beginning of Baptist organized work. 

Dr. Brown’s New Testament printed. 

Constitutional government announced. 

Imperial rescript in education. 

New treaties on terms of equality. 

Boxer troubles; Japan allied with 
Christendom. 

Federation of churches. 

Union evangelistic campaign started. 


1873. 


1879, 
1881. 
1890. 
1899, 
1890. 


1911. 
1914. 
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SENDAI, JAPAN, NEW GIRLS’ SCHOOL, FRONT GATE 


Our Schools for Girls in Japan schools for all ages from the primary to the 
Ninety-eight per cent of the Japanese university. Years ago the Government 


children are in school, under a system of decided that every child of primary age 
compulsory education. There ‘are good must attend the Government Schools. 





SENDAI, JAPAN, NEW DOMESTIC SCIENCE ROOMS, GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
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This left us kindergartens, but required 
dropping the primary grade from our Chris- 
tian schools. Our purpose is to impress the 
minds of the kindergarten tots, and im- 
plant a love of Jesus Christ in the lives of 
the boys and girls of the impressionable 
teen age through our schools of high school 
and college grades. 

The Woman’s Foreign Society has six 
such schools for girls, as follows: 

Mary L. Colby Home, Yokohama, 
opened in 186. Japanese name: So Shin 
Jo Gakko (Truth-Seeking Girls’ School). 

Sarah Curtis Home, Tokyo, 1873. Jap- 
anese: Shuntai Ei Wa Jo Gakko (English 
and Japanese Girls’ School). 

Himeji Girls’ School, 1892. 
Hinomoto Jo Gakko. 

Kindergarten Training School, Tokyo, 
1897. 

Bible Training School, Osaka, 1908. 

Ella O. Patrick Home School for Girls, 
Sendai, 1892. 


Japanese: 
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Opportunities 


1|LL over Japan our missionaries 

are finding opportunities for 

service. The evangelist is 

encouraged at the interest of 

3} many people in matters of 

personal religion. The educator finds an 
ever-widening field of influence. The social 
worker finds a vast need for the most prac- 
tical expression of Christianity. There are 
extraordinary opportunities .everywhere. 
but there are two of peculiar significance 
for Baptists at this moment. One is in a 
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The story of these schools and their work 
is told in a twenty-page booklet in the 
School Series published by the Woman’s 
Foreign Society (price five cents), and 
ought to be widely known. Think what it 
means for Japan homes that from 1875 to 
1915 no less than 726 girls attended and 
came under the Christian influence of the 
oldest of these schools, the Sarah Curtis 
Home School, situated upon Tsuruga Hill, 
overlooking the city and havinga clear view 
of the sacred mountain Fujiyama. The 
Mary L. Colby Home has probably the 
most satisfactory plant as yet, in Kana- 
gawa, a suburb of Yokohama. Here Miss 
Helen W. Munroe is dean of the college 
department. But we have not space now 
for such description of the schools as would 
do them justice. Send for No. 6 in the 
School Series, “Our Girls’ Boarding 
Schools in Japan.” Better yet, send for 
the entire series. It should be in every 
missionary library. 


Extraordinary 


large Japanese university, well established, 
and with a student enrollment of 10,000. 
The other is in an outstanding need for a 
Christian school for boys in a city with a 
population of 400,000, where at present no 
such institution exists. 

Ten years ago upon the invitation of 
Waseda University, whose founder and 
Honorary President is none other than 
Marquis Okuma, twice Prime Minister of 
the nation, the late Secretary Barbour 
recommended to the Board of Managers of 
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BAPTIST CHURCH AT MITO, JAPAN 


the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety that Prof. H. B. Benninghoff be of- 
fered to the University to serve as one of 
its instructors and at the same time to 
conduct a dormitory under Christian influ- 
ences for University students and render 
such other service as might be possible. 
The development of this work during the 
last ten years has been most encouraging 
despite the lack of equipment, and the 
record for the last twelve months has been 
the very best of all. The dormitory has 
become the center of Christian activity in 
the great University, and the Christians of 
the institution are organized and alive to 
the situation. 

Waseda University is not only the larg- 
est of all the universities in Japan, but it 
may be said to be more nearly baptistic 
than any other of all the Japanese institu- 
tions. Its motto is “ Freedom of thought 
and liberty of expression.” It is the only 
university in the Empire of the Rising Sun 
that has asked a Foreign Mission Society 
to cooperate with it in religious and edu- 
cational work. As a member of the faculty, 
the missionary is asked to give regular lec- 
tures on religious and other subjects; he is 
a member of the Executive Council of the 
University Christian Association, and man- 


ager of their hostel. He is treated in all 
respects as one of the regular lecturers of 
the institution, and has ‘‘ academic free- 
dom” in dealing with all subjects that 
come in the way of his service. 

As a Christian teacher he labors with and 
among the students, with the exception of 
his four hours of teaching a week, giving all 
his time to social and religious work among 
the men. No restrictions are placed upon 
him in his dealing with the students. ['re- 
quent Christian meetings are held in the 
rooms of the University, and religious 
meetings of the hostel are advertised on the 
University bulletin board. At the present 
time a hundred men are attending Bible 
classes and other religious meetings in the 
hostel each week. During the last year 
about thirty have professed faith in Christ, 
and twenty have received baptism. 

Needed for further intensive work 
among the students: (1) Two more hostels; 
(2) For meetings, social gatherings, chapel 
services a Guild Hall near enough to the 
University to serve its interests and supple- 
ment its activities. The opportunity for 
direct Christian service in such an institu- 
tion is unlimited; and the service is not 
only demanded by the situation but would 
be welcomed by the University. 
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This is a work for Baptists. The oppor- 
tunity is offered to us. Our missionary has 
been trying to meet the needs and hold the 
situation open for us. Are we ready to 
move forward into a larger place in the life 
of the University? 

It is hard to conceive of a more strategic 
opportunity than that which is offered to 
Baptists in connection with the work at 
this great Japanese University. A large 
sum of money could be used immediately 
in the erection of the buildings that are 
urgently required. Such a contribution 
at this time would be a magnificent ex- 
pression of international good-will and 
would do much to promote a spirit of 
brotherhood between American Christians 
and a large number of the future leaders of 
the foremost power in the Orient. 

The second opportunity for disinter- 
ested service is to be found in the need for 
a great Christian high school for boys at 
' Yokohama, with its population of more 
than 400,000, where today no Christian 
school of such type is in existence. Some 
time ago when it was made known that our 
Society was thinking of establishing a 
Christian school at Yokohama, Japanese 
educational authorities encouraged our mis- 
sionaries to seek a conference with the gov- 
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ernor of the province to ascertain if one of 
the most desirable sites in all the city could 
not be secured. When the governor was 
advised of our plans he immediately ex- 
pressed his warm personal interest and 
used his influence to secure for our Mission 
at a favorable price the site which above 
all others in the city was most desirable. 
He expressed his conviction that such a 
school would be of great value to the city. 
The site was offered to the Society for 
$61,000, which was regarded as a low fig- 
ure. The Board of Managers of the Society 
felt that it could not afford to lose the 
opportunity to secure such a valuable 
property, and with the approval of the 
Finance Committee of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention borrowed the money re- 
quired to purchase it. It is the purpose of 
the Board to erect a modern high school to 
accommodate from 400 to 600 boys, to be 
followed a little later by a commercial 
school on the same grounds. For thehigh 
school building and the land a total of 
$161,000 will be required. 

Here are two extraordinary opportu- 
nities for service, and it is hoped that money 
will be given in the near future to enable 
the Japan Mission to take advantage of 
them. 











BAPTIST CHURCH AT KOBE, JAPAN 
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THE FUKUIN MARU ON THE INLAND SEA 


Captain Bickel of the Fukuin Maru 


HE Editor has had the privilege of 
seeing the manuscript of the life 
story of Captain Bickel written by his 
missionary fellow-worker, Dr. Charles K. 
Harrington. It has been a labor of love, 
and the result is a missionary story that 
will take high place among the romances 
of missions. As the inscription on the 
title page says, Captain Bickel was “ the 
best known and the best loved man among 
the million and a half of people in his five- 
hundred miles stretch of islands.” The 
Gospel Ship on the Inland Sea has caught 
the imagination of readers everywhere. 
The book will appeal to all who are inter- 
ested in heroism and in missions, regardless 
of denominational lines. Like Dr. Gren- 
fell of Labrador, Captain Bickel belongs to 
us all. 

The purpose of this article is not to 
describe the volume, but simply to whet 
the appetite for it by indicating some of its 
features, and giving an outline of its con- 
tents. Dr. Harrington was thoroughly 
qualified to write the story of his friend 
and fellow-missionary. He knew, appre- 


ciated and loved the man. He knew him 
in the intimacy of the home, ashore and 
afloat; sailed with him many weeks through 
the blue lanes of the Inland Sea, and 
tramped with him over the rough hill- 
paths of his Island parish; was able there- 
fore to estimate his character as an ideal 
missionary. He has told the wonderful 
story sympathetically, as a master of 
style and subject would tell it. He has 
added one of the outstanding books of 
unusual missionary adventure to the 
world’s best literature. 

There are thirty chapters, of which we 
give some of the titles: The Making of 
Captain Bickel, The Inland Sea, The 
Floating Dragon, The Little White Ship, 
A Voyage of Discovery, The Camel’s Nose, 
The Transformation of the Crew, Shep- 
herds of the Isles, The Home on the Ship, 
Some Island Stories, The Captain’s Last 
Cruise, The Victory of Love, A Field of 
Winter Wheat. 

It is interesting to note that Captain 
Bickel’s father was one of those German 
patriots who, like Carl Schurz, rose in 
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rebellion in 1848 against the very same 
Prussian militarism and autocracy that 
are now trying to conquer the world, and 
because of his participation in the reform 
movement of 1848, flew from Germany 
and found refuge and opportunity in this 
country. His life was as full of the lead- 
ings of Providence as that of his son, and 
the latter reproduced the strong and fine 
traits of both father--and mother. The 
story of the early-years is deeply interest- 
ing, Luke, born in Cincinnati, going with 
his family to Germany when he was 
twelve, his father having been called there 
to succeed Dr. Oncken as head of the Ger- 
man Baptist organized work. It was out 
of a missionary home that the missionary 
for the Inland Sea came, after a unique 
preparation. Once begin reading the 
chapters, and you will find it difficult to 
lay the book down. It is one of the com- 
pelling narratives. Dr. Harrington has 
selected his material with rare skill. He 
never loses the human touch. He shares 
with Captain Bickel the love of the beauti- 
ful in nature as well as in character. He 
has also the essential element of humor, 
with a fine sense of place and proportion. 
You see with him the loveliness and perils 
of the waters which were cruised by the 
White Ship, the peoples who dwell on the 
myriad isles, the special and loving ministry 
of the great-hearted mariner who knew no 
fear save that of the Lord. It needed such 
a man, for the islanders had superstitious 
fears of Christianity when he first met 
them, and the name of Jesus was used to 
frighten the small children. 

How the Little White Ship came to be 
built forms another of the stirring chapters. 
It was in July, 1899, that the vessel was 
ready for launching. The Fukuin Maru 
was a new thing in those waters, and what 
such a ship meant is made plain. In its 
way it was a transformer, as was the gospel 
its captain preached. Captain Bickel was 
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an apostle of order, cleanliness, doing- 
things-right, as well as of righteousness, 
reverence and love. His was a religion that 
touched life at all points, and the influence 
of such a religion exemplified in a life 
permeates this whole story. We cannot 
follow here the maiden voyage, the home 
life that was a revelation to the folks of 
the islands, the gradual winning of confi- 
dence and affection, the creation of a new 
atmosphere and manner of living, until 
the influence for good may fairly be called 
boundless. : 

What an ordinary Japanese crew is and 
what one became under the personality of 
Captain Bickel makes a subject for sermon 
or missionary meeting quite out of the 
common. Winning a crew and winning the 
islanders were features of the long cam- 
paign, which involved difficulties that 
would have daunted a man of less courage 
and faith. But what a record of triumph 
it is, and how fine that the missionary lived 
to see the marvelous triumphs of the 
gospel he practised and proclaimed. He 
could not help knowing what the islanders 
thought of him, and he knew as well the 
opinion of his fellow-workers in Japan and 
of the Christian world outside. He had 
won the esteem of all good people, without 
distinction. His Little White Ship was 
known wherever missions were known and 
taught. His work belonged to the Chris- 
tian world, his death was a bereavement to 
all. His life story will find place with 
those of the heroes of missions who counted 
not life dear unto themselves and who 
wrought gloriously for their Master and 
Lord. Dr. Harrington has made us all 
debtor by this volume, which he presents 
as his tribute to the memory of his friend. 
We hope that it may be published promptly 
and be given the great circulation which it 
merits. This is the reading that stimulates 
faith, inspires ambition to be and do more, 
and enriches the soul. 
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The Little White Ship—A Messenger of 
International Goodwill 


NE of the picturesque and successful 
features of modern mission work has 
been that of the Fukuin Maru, or the Gospel 
Ship, among the people on the islands of 
the Inland Sea, Japan. For nearly twenty 
years Captain Luke Bickel commanded the 
little white ship and made it a welcome 
visitor to almost- every village of any size 
on the hundreds of islands. Some of the 
Island people have said that just as Perry’s 
black ships of the American navy opened 
the doors of Japan to the outside world in 
1853, so the little white ship opened doors 
on the Inland Sea for the entrance of the 
gospel. The missionary captain through 
his genuine Christian life and brotherly 
spirit succeeded in making the Fukuin 
Maru known everywhere among the 
1,500,000 inhabitants of the islands, so 
that the work and mission of the little white 
ship were known to practically every per- 
son, including the school children. The 
American flag flew at the stern of the small 
vessel, and many who knew of the work of 
the ship were given a friendly feeling for the 
country it represented. 

Much space could be used in telling of 
evangelistic success in the work of the 
Fukuin Maru and of forms of social service 
rendered at numerous centers under the 
direction of the devoted skipper. At this 
moment, however, it is especially interest- 
ing to note that the vessel was, at a very 
critical time in world history, a messenger 
of international good-will. 

At the outbreak of war between Japan 
and Germany no vessel flying a neutral flag 
was permitted for a time to sail through the 
fortified zones of the Inland Sea, which 
made it impossible for Captain Bickel to 
take his vessel where it was most required. 
It was necessary, therefore, for him to 
interne his ship for a period. Thinking he 
might be given greater freedom if his vessel 
were transferred to Japanese registry and 
were permitted to fly the flag of the Sun- 
rise Kingdom, he made inquiry of officials 
in the Empire to ascertain if such proce- 
dure on his part would be approved. A 
Japanese official expressed regret that 
regulations which were necessary in time 
of war interfered with the Captain’s free- 


dom in sailing his vessel through fortified 
zones, but requested him not to change the 
registry of the ship, “ for,’’ said he, “ the 
American flag flying at the stern of the 





CAPTAIN LUKE BICKEL, 1916 


Fukuin Maru has been to the people of the 
Inland Sea an expression of international 
good-will.” And this at a time when there 
was such grave danger of misunderstanding 
between the Japanese and the Americans. 
It was a noble service. 

It is not strange that so many Japanese 
sent telegrams expressing sympathy and 
sorrow at the time of the death of Captain 
Bickel. Here is another illustration of the 
opinion expressed by The Outlook in June, 
1913, immediately after one of its editors 
returned from the Orient, ‘‘ The missionary 
movement is today the greatest unifying 
power at work among men.” 
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Evangelistic Movements Among the Japanese 
BY C. K. HARRINGTON, D.D. 


ZAIISSIONARY work in Japan, 
as in China, India and Africa, 
has from the beginning been 
zealously and aggressively 
3] evangelistic. While a consid- 
erable part of the missionary force has 
been engaged in educational work, and some 
of its members have labored on medical, 
social service, or literary lines, the motive 














REV. CHARLES K. HARRINGTON, D.D. 


of it all has been evangelistic, and at the 
heart of it all has glowed the evangelistic 
fire. Take our four Girls’ Schools, for ex- 
ample, in Sendai, Tokyo, Kanagawa and 
Himeji. They are perfect hives of evan- 
gelistic activity. Not only are Christian 
influences brought to bear so strongly and 
warmly upon the pupils that practically all 
of them acknowledge Christ as_ their 
Saviour before the end of their school 
course, but each school is a center of evan- 
gelistic effort on behalf of its neighborhood; 
the foreign and Japanese teachers and the 
Christian girls seeking through Sunday 
school work, tract distribution, house-to- 
house visitation, and in other ways, to 


bring Christ to the people and the pane 
to Christ. 

The evangelistic ardor of the mission- 
aries has naturally been communicated, at 
least in a measure, to their Japanese asso- 
ciates in Christian work, and to some ex- 
tent to the rank and file of church mem- 
bers. It is true that in Japan we have not 
witnessed that widespread readiness and 
desire to pass the gospel message on which 
has characterized the Christians of Korea 
and of some sections of Africa. But it 
must not be supposed that the Japanese 
believers are peculiarly reluctant to under- 
take such work, if once the privilege and 
duty of it are made clear tothem. Captain 
Bickel tells us, in speaking of the Inland 
Sea Mission, that in persuading the lay 
members of the Fukuin Maru Church to 
carry the good news to their island neigh- 
bors, one has to overcome the influence of 
centuries of Japanese custom. There has 
been a sharp distinction between teacher 
and pupil, between priest and people. It 
is the duty of the preacher, it would seem 
to them, to preach, and the duty of the be- 
liever to believe. But under Captain 
Bickel’s glowing example, and through the 
leadership of the consecrated Japanese 
workers he had gathered about him, an 
earnest evangelistic spirit soon began to 
show itself among the island believers. 
Every here and there there were appearing 
men and women spreading the gospel story 
among their neighbors. 

Among the Japanese Christian workers 
— pastors, evangelists and Bible-women — 
there have been and are many notable for 
evangelistic zeal, some of them surpassing 
perhaps the most ardent of the foreign 
missionaries. In our own Baptist Mission 
we have a number of men and women very 
earnest in evangelistic work — Mitamura 
and Yoshikawa, for example, among our 
veteran pastors; and Ito and Shibata of the 
Inland Sea force; or Pastor Imai, the con- 
verted Buddhist priest. How largely this 
zeal in gospel work is due to the inspiring 
example of missionaries like Dr. Bennett, 
Dr. Rhees and Captain Bickel, and how 
much it owes to a deep experience of the 
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constraining love of Christ, we need not 
seek to determine. Each of the Christian 
Missions operating in Japan can furnish 
similar examples, men like Kanamori and 
Kimura, or Colonel Yamamuro of the Sal- 
vation Army. 

It is sometimes said of the ordinary Jap- 
anese preacher that he confines his activ- 
ities too much to his preaching place, but 
this is certainly not true of all. Examples 
of spontaneous evangelistic zeal might be 
multiplied. Thirty odd years ago a young 
man named Haraguchi, from the Matou- 
moto Valley, among the mountains of 
Shinano, heard the gospel at the Yoko- 
hama station and became a believer. Im- 
mediately he returned to his native village 
and preached the word to those of his own 
home, with the result that several members 
of the family became Christians. This was 
the beginning of our Baptist work in Shin- 
shiu. The young man became one of our 
preachers and eventually went to the Liu 
Chiu Islands as a Japanese foreign mission- 
ary to their long-neglected people. 

A very ardent evangelist is Pastor 
Kaneko, who labored long at Omachi and 
is now, in his old age, vigorously at work in 
Tokyo. Many summer months I spent 
with him under the shadow of the Shin- 
shiu Mountains. He was instant in season 
and out of season. Beside the Azbachi in 
the parsonage living-room, in the homes or 
shops of the town, tramping the hot miles 
across the valley to Ikeda, jolting in the 
rough country coach over the stony roads, 
everywhere and to everybody he told the 
message. 

Haraguchi and Kaneko doubtless repre- 
sent a large body of Japanese Christian 
workers, who having had a personal experi- 
ence of Christ’s saving power are with 
hearts of love preaching the gospel to their 
fellow countrymen. And it is the work 
and the spirit of such men that makes pos- 
sible the organized, cooperative evangelis- 
tic movements which are beginning to be a 
feature of Christian work in Japan. 

Before speaking of the two nation-wide 
campaigns of recent years mention may be 
made of a form of organized evangelistic 
effort which is becoming common. The 
Japanese are noted for their love of travel, 
of being in large crowds, of attending pub- 
lic exhibitions and helping by their pres- 
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ence to celebrate public events. An in- 
dustrial exhibition in Tokyo, a coronation 
solemnity in Kyoto, will attract swarming 
myriads from all the neighboring prov- 
inces, and large numbers from more distant 
parts of the Empire. These occasions, as 
well as the great religious festivals with 
their thousands of pilgrims, are taken ad- 
vantage of to scatter the good seed of the 
Kingdom far and wide. When the Tokyo 
Industrial Exhibition was opened in Ueno 
Park in the summer of 1914, the Protestant 
forces of the city joined hands to carry on 
evangelistic work for the thronging multi- 
tudes. A small preaching hall was put up 
where a great stream of visitors constantly 
flowed, and here for 128 days, from noon 
till evening, continuous meetings were 
held. The daily average attendance was 
about one thousand. The speakers and 
helpers were mostly Japanese, although 
many missionaries attended and assisted. 
Over a million tracts were distributed. 
Those who gave in their names as inter- 
ested and desirous of further instruction 
numbered 4,733. The total expense was 
one thousand dollars, largely the gifts of 
Japanese Christians. 

At the time of the Coronation festivities 
in Kyoto, in 1915, a similar special effort 
was made, covering nearly the whole 
month of November. Seventy-four ser- 
vices were held, sixty-five speakers taking 
part. Ten thousand people attended, and 
of these twelve hundred gave in their names 
as inquirers. 

Of great general evangelistic movements 
there have been but two, the Taikyo 
Dendo, or Great Cooperative Evangelistic 
Campaign, of 1901, and the Kyodo Dendo, 
or Union Evangelistic Campaign, which 
closed a year ago. The former, as the first 
campaign of the kind to be attempted in 
Japan, bringing the Protestant Christian 
forces of the Empire into sympathetic co- 
operation, the fellowship of service; lib- 
erating much latent spiritual energy among 
Japanese Christian workers, and drawing to 
its many meetings great numbers of inter- 
ested hearers, was considered at the time a 
wonderful event. A much more important 
movement, however, is the: Union Cam- 
paign which has been carried on through- 
out the Empire the past few years. 

In the spring of 1913, the so-called Mott 
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Conference, an outcome of the Edinburgh 
Conference, was held in Tokyo, and the 
Japanese and foreign Christian leaders 
there brought together, representing the 
Federation of Churches of Japan and the 
* missionary body, laid large plans for an 
organized, three-year, empire-wide procla- 
mation of the gospel. The campaign 
opened in the spring of 1914, and came to 
an end in the summer of 1917, with a great 
convention of Christian workers held at 
Gotemba, under the shadow of Mount 
Fuji, to review with thanksgiving the suc- 
cess which God had granted to the cam- 
paign, take measures to gather up its les- 
sons, conserve its results, and plan for the 
evangelistic work of the future. 

This Campaign was literally empire- 
wide. The Campaign Committee worked 
for convenience in two groups— one in 
Tokyo directing the campaign activities in 
the northern and eastern districts of the 
empire, the other in Osaka having charge 
in the southern and western parts. The 


campaign was largely one for the cities, 
especially the great cities of Tokyo, Osaka 
and Kyoto, but extending to the smaller 


cities and large towns generally, The dis- 
tinctly rural population was not reached to 
any great extent, chiefly perhaps because 
the men and means at the disposal of the 
Committee did not permit them to push 
the work out into the country places. Still, 
even the rural communities where any 
foundation of Christian work had been 
laid felt something of the influence of the 
campaign. “ Deputations have visited 
distant Christian communities in sparsely 
settled regions of the Hokkaido to the 
north; others have visited the Liu Chiu 
Islands and Formosa to the south; while 
westward the Campaign has reached the 
Japanese settlements in Korea, Manchuria 
and China.” 

It is estimated that ninety per cent of 
the Christian forces of Japan — mission- 
aries, Japanese ministers and Christian 
leaders of every kind, and active lay mem- 
bers of the churches— took some part in 
the Campaign. The lion’s share of the 
work, both in committee and on the field, 
fell to the Japanese, and right nobly they 
fulfilled their tasks. Missionaries with suf- 
ficient command of the language to hold 
and sway large audiences were among the 
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speakers at the great meetings in the chief 
cities, but such are few in number, and the 
ordinary missionary was content to be in 
the background, helping the work along as 
best he might with his prayers, his money 
and his humble efforts, and glad to see his 
Japanese brethren in the forefront of the 
battle. In addition to a very large list of 
eloquent and effective Japanese preachers 
there were many not less eloquent and ef- 
fective lay speakers, men prominent in 
business, educational and political circles, 
known and respected throughout the em- 
pire—men like Dr. Nitobe and Ando 
Taro. The leading lay woman Christian of 
Japan, also, Madame Hirooka, spoke at 
many meetings, with powerful effect. 

Many methods were used to heighten 
and widen the influence of the Campaign. 
Automobile teams made street preach- 
ing tours through the cities. Space was 
bought in the leading dailies, for a fort- 
night or a month at a time, and in this ap- 
peared “ brief pointed articles on all the 
leading doctrines of the Christian faith. 
Large numbers of the papers containing 
these articles were purchased by the com- 
mittee in charge of this work, and distrib- 
uted widely by volunteer workers. But in 
addition to the numbers bought and cir- 
culated by the Christians, the regular read- 
ers of these papers in all parts of the empire 
had the opportunity, of which many doubt- 
less availed themselves, to read something 
regarding the faith and teachings of the 
Christians. Through this newspaper evan- 
gelism the Christian message, in one way 
or another, must have reached millions of 
the people of Japan.” 

A very interesting event of the Cam- 
paign was a series of Tent Meetings held 
in the spring of 1915 in a vacant space near 
the parliament buildings in Tokyo. The 
director and chief speaker was Evangelist 
Kimura, the “ Billy Sunday” of Japan. 
The tent had a seating capacity of 1,500, 
and at none of the twenty-three meetings 
held were less than a thousand people pres- 
ent, in spite of some very stormy weather. 
Thirteen hundred inquirers “ hit the saw- 
dust trail.” 

During the whole Three Years’ Cam- 
paign there were held about 3,500 meetings, 
with a total attendance of between 600,000 
and 700,000. The inquirers’ list registered 
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well over 20,000. The total financial ex- 
penditure was a little over $25,000, of 
which the Japanese contributed about one- 
third, the missionaries one-third, and over- 
seas friends one-third. 

How many of the 20,000 inquirers have 
definitely become Christians, or will do so, 
cannot be known; but the fact that in 1916 
there were over 10,000 additions to the 
Protestant churches would seem to indi- 
cate that the Campaign has already borne 
much visible fruit. But apart from results 
of this kind, the closer drawing together of 
foreign and native workers, and of the dif- 
ferent Christian bodies; the proof afforded 
that the Japanese churches and Christians 
are able to carry out large enterprises, the 
bringing into prominence the lay element 
of the church, the great impression made on 
the nation at large of the vitality and ad- 
vancing power of the Christian movement, 
the promise it all gives of a great future for 
Christianity in Japan, have made the Cam- 
paign well worth all it has cost. We thank 
God, and take courage. There has been 
nothing to compare with it in the sixty 
years of Protestant missions in Japan. 


The Five Year Program in Japan 


They call it the Baptist Forward Move- 
ment in Japan, but with this slightly dif- 
ferent name the program is practically the 
same as ours, only adapted to conditions 
in Japan. It was in January, 1917, at the 
meeting of the Cooperating Committee, 
composed of the six male members of the 
Reference Committee and six Japanese 
chosen by the three Baptist Associations, 
that the whole matter of the Five Year 
Program for Japan was placed in the 
hands of one person with full power to 
build up an organization and put the pro- 
gram over. William Axling was the person 
chosen, and an organization was formed 
with a Central Committee consisting of 
Messrs. Axling, Chiba, Takata, Watanabe 
and Ito, a standing committee in each As- 
sociation, and a working committee in each 
church and preaching place. The head- 
quarters are at the Misaki Tabernacle. 
We might well imitate that plan of organi- 
zation in this country. 

The goals set forth by Mr. Axling for the 
next years are as follows: 
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1. The development of an _ efficient 
church — a church with a deep, warm and 
virile inner life and with an evangelistic 
and social service fervor that will impel it 
to project its life and activity into the need 
that surrounds it. 

2. Doubling the present church mem- 
bership. 

3. Doubling the present amount of con- 
tributions of the churches. 

4. Bringing over one-fourth of our organ- 
ized churches to self-support. 

Methods— To make this Movement a 
spiritual dynamic, centered in God, we are 
running a line of:organized Prayer Circles 
clear across the map of our Baptist work 
in the Empire. A week in November has 
been set aside as a week for prayer and 
reconsecration. eek’ 

Conferences for the intensive develop- 
ment of the life of our churches and for 
enlarging the life and vision of our workers 
and laymen will be held in all the centers 
of our Baptist work. 

In order to make every member a work-+ 
ing member we are organizing Visiting 
Gospel Teams in all our churches and 
preaching places. 

To attain the goal of Self-Support and 
make every member a contributing mem- 
ber we are going to attempt to introduce 
the Every Member Canvass plan into the 
life of all our churches and preaching places. 
Later on, when the church has been aroused 
and the spiritual fires have been rekindled 
in the heart-life of the church itself, Evan- 
gelistic Campaigns will be carried on in 
connection with all our organized churches 
and preaching places. 

Funds— The budget for this Move- 
ment for the first year has been put at 
1250 yen (a yen is about 50 cents). Of 
this amount the churches will raise 500 
yen, the Mission will supply 500 yen, and 
the missionaries will provide 250. In addi- 
tion the churches will bear all local ex- 
penses when conferences are held and evan- 
gelistic campaigns launched. 

It is of interest to note, in this connec 
tion, that Mr. Takahashi, one of the most 
useful Japanese pastors, has been asked to 
leave his church at Shiogama for a year 
and give himself entirely as Field Secretary 
of the promising Movement. Dr. Axling: 
says the outlook is most hopeful. 
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Honor Worthily Bestowed 

Foreign Secretary Franklin has received 
a note from Dr. William Axling, in which 
he says: 

‘‘ Just a note to let you know of a great 
satisfaction that came to us in our work a 
few days ago. The Governor of Tokyo 
Prefecture sent me a note the other day 
asking me to call at the Prefectural Office 
on the anniversary of the coronation of the 
first Emperor. He gave no intimation of 
what was desired or why I was summoned. 
When I reached the Prefectural building 1 
found a group of representative philan- 
thropic and social service workers waiting. 
Soon we were called to order and told that on 
this anniversary the Prefecture through its 
Governor wanted in definite form to mani- 
fest its appreciation of the work which we 
are doing for the people, especially the 
needy ones of this Prefecture. Great was 


my surprise when the name of the Tokyo 
Misaki Tabernacle was read out and a 
beautifully written certificate of apprecia- 
tion and a money gift of yen 80 for the en- 
couragement of our work was handed to 


me. The others who were thus honored 
were general organizations, such as the 
Y.M.C.A., Y. W. C.A., W. C. T. U., Sal- 
vation Army, and various Buddhist and 
Shinto organizations. Of course this is 
only an incident in the work, and yet it is a 
great satisfaction to find that what we are 
trying to do is being appreciated. 

* Another indication along the same 
line: Last night was our February meeting 
for the working men. Mr. Namai, an offi- 
cial of the Home Department of the Gov- 
ernment, gave the address. He opened 
by saying that the Tabernacle stood alone 
among all the churches in Japan in endeav- 
oring to serve the community of the city 
with a large far reaching daily program of 
service and endeavor. Thinking that these 
evidences of God’s blessing upon the work 
will be of encouragement to you, I am 
sending you these lines.” 

P.S. I am leaving this afternoon for a 
ten days’ campaign in the Inland Sea. 

(Realize what this means. In addition 
to his overwork in Tokyo, the death of 
Mr. Briggs has thrown the care of Captain 
Bickel’s great work on two brethren who 
are likely to break down at any time. We 
must send help at once— Ep.) 
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The Year at the Tabernacle 


The year financially was a good one. 
The income from all the different depart- 
ments from Japanese sources was yen 
1,466.43 (about $733.21). This came in 
as fees and tuitions from all departments 
where it is possible to take them; it also 
includes yen 200 from a Charity Benefit 
Concert gotten up by friends. Thus about 
one third of the needed funds was raised 
from Japanese sources. ‘‘ This is not all 
we would like to do,” says Dr. Axling, “but 


we feel greatly encouraged that after less 
than three years we are able to make this 
showing. Of course, in addition to this the 
Central Baptist Church raised the sum of 
yen 1,000 with which to finance its work. 
Thus during the year a total of yen 2,466.43 
was secured from Japanese sources for the 
work centered in the Tabernacle.” 

The Working Girls’ Night School has 
just been opened, and Dr. Axling says 
scarcely any of the work has been wel- 
comed by the general public as heartily as 
this. Four of the leading daily newspapers 
have given this feature extended write-ups, 
and it has received more publicity than 
any other thing attempted except the Day 
Nursery for children of working men. Al- 
ready large numbers of working girls have 
been enrolled and this work is starting out 
with a good deal of encouragement. 

Some of our millionaire Baptists could 
not do a better thing than to finance the 
Tabernacle, and furnish its wonderfully 
efficient head with all the money and as- 
sistants he needs. This is one opportunity 
in a million to influence a nation through a 
Christian object lesson conducted on a 
worthy and commensurate scale. 
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A Call for Reinforcements 
January 29, 1918. 
My Dear Dr. FrankKLIN: 

I am wondering if you and the Board 
fully realize the tragic seriousness of the 
situation with us here in Japan just at the 
present time. Within the short space of 
thirteen months Dearing, Bickel, Briggs 
and Miss Whitman have passed to their 
reward. These four, as you are well aware, 
were key workers in our mission force. 
They were workers who carried large bur- 
dens and on whom we leaned hard. The 
work that they left has fallen right back 
upon those of us who remain. We are hold- 
ing the line. But it isonly a question of time 
when the sad cables that have gone so re- 
peatedly from Japan to America will have 
to be repeated, because it is absolutely im- 
possible for some of us to bear up long 
under the burdens that we are now carrying. 
Thomson is burdened to the breaking 
point. The same is true of Tenny. The 
whole burden of the Inland Sea work has 
fallen directly upon Thomson and myself. 
Before we undertook to care for this work 
we were doing two men’s work. You can 
easily understand then what this addi- 
tional work means. 

I appreciate fully the situation which 
you are facing at home, but if we are going 
to have any Baptist Mission left in Japan 
we have got to be reinforced. You know 
that for ‘ten years we have been under- 
manned and working under a fearful handi- 
cap. But with the dropping out almost at 
the same time of four of our most efficient 
workers the situation has become desper- 
ately difficult. I know that all that is 
necessary is to call your attention to the 
situation. You and the Board stand ready, 
I am fully convinced, to do all in your 
power to fill up some of these awful gaps. 

You can well understand that we are 
broken-hearted over what seems the un- 
timely departure of Frank Briggs. Per- 
sonally I knew that he was not himself 
physically and for some months I had 
been worrying about him. Yet no one 


dreamed that he was in the serious condi- 
tion which he proved to be in. It is going 
to be hard, almost impossible, to fill the 
places of such men as Bickel and Briggs. 
But God is surely in this whole matter and 
He makes no mistakes. Out of the sac- 
rificial giving of life certainly some rich 
harvests will be reaped. 

Just at the present time Dr. Chiba is 
down on the Inland Sea helping the work- 
ers in the Memorial campaign. Thomson 
has taken full responsibility for the han- 
dling of the finances. We hope that Harring- 
ton will be back and will consent to help 
out in the Inland Sea until the fall term of 
the Seminary. Beyond that time we see 
no light. However, faith and prayer will 
certainly discover God’s way of caring for 
this far-reaching work in the Inland Sea. 

Most cordially, 
WituiaM AXLING. 


Dr. Sidney L. Gulick Says: 


In order to win and hold Japan to inti- 
mate and loyal political relations with the 
democratic nations in the decades ahead, 
the people of the United States need to 
develop a fairer attitude toward them in 
our thinking, in our laws and in our popu- 
lar treatment. 

There is urgent need for insistence on 
fair dealing with the Asiatic and for honest 
statement of facts. We should remove 
humiliating conditions now imposed. by 
our laws on Japanese and Chinese. We 
should recognize Japan’s serious economic 
problems due to limited territory, slight 
natural resources, and enormous popula- 
tion (2,688 to every square mile of arable 
land). We should cooperate with her gen- 
erously in seeking to solve those problems. 

(Dr. Gulick, who has done great work in 
interpreting Japan to our people, has 
published a, booklet entitled, ‘* Anti-Jap- 
anese War Scare Stories,” showing what 
kind of international ‘‘ news ” our people 
have often been fed on in regard to Japan. 
We commend it to our readers most 


heartily. — Ed.) 


HAKKAR AKAIKE IIR RRR RRR 
‘‘Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us to the end dare 


to do our duty as we understand it.” 


‘© And having’ chosen our course let us renew our trust in God, and go forward 


without fear and with a manly heart.” 


Those words of Abraham Lincoln will wear bright through all time. 
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JE devote a large share of 
this issue to Japan. This 

Nj is the first special issue of 
Wo this kind since Missions 
ue FA) was started in January, 
1910. It has been thought wise to 
have. an occasional number in which 
some one Mission or phase of the 
missionary enterprise shall receive 
large emphasis and be made to stand 
out impressively. Japan was selected 
as the first subject, because Japan is 


at present peculiarly in the public 


vision; is among non-Christian na- 
tions the one in which most concern 
and interest center; is open to ques- 
tion on the’ part of our people by 
reason of our ignorance and a powerful 
‘propaganda carried on for the most 
malicious and hostile purpose; and 
for still another reason, that Chris- 
‘tianity has an unparalleled opportunity 
in Japan, while our Mission there is 
seriously weakened by the death within 
a short period of four of our most 
widely known and beloved and in- 
fluential missionaries. 

Read the articles in this issue. They 
are weighty and present many angles 
of approach. When you have read 
them all, and reflected upon the 
‘significance of the statements, then 
consider the question of our Christian 
duty in relation to this remarkable 
people across the Pacific; Christian 
duty nationally and. individually. 

It is our Christian duty to know 
Japan until we understand her people 
and policies. To do this we must 
‘banish race prejudice and narrow- 
ness and false views: derived from long- 


continued attempts to create a public 
sentiment of fear and suspicion and 
hostility against the Japanese. We 
must no longer be deceived by the 
false theory that there is some consti- 
tutional difference between the white 
and yellow races that forever separates 
them, but must regard them as human 
beings endowed by a common Creator 
with human nature that is at bottom 
one. We must be willing to believe 
that the Japanese are made up of 
good, bad and indifferent, just as our 
people are; that some of them are 
honest and some dishonest, some 
truthful and some liars, some selfish 
and some self-sacrificing, some grasp- 
ing and some generous, some rude and 
some refined, some kind and some 
cruel, some lovable and some unlovely, 
some intellectual and some stupid, 
some spiritual and some materialistic 
— all human, all susceptible to love 
and the transforming power of. the 
gospel. This calls for much, but it is 
our plain Christian duty to Japan to 
reach the right point of view and the 
right attitude of mind and heart, so 
that we may be prepared to deal 
rightly with the Japanese, whether 
in their own land through the long arm 
of our missionary societies, or through 
such personal contact as is possible 
here. 

It is our Christian duty to Japan to 
see that the Japanese who have been 
allowed to come here are treated::as 
fairly and humanely and kindly as 
other immigrants; to insist that they 
shall have their rights under the law, 
and that they shall not be persecuted 
or made to feel that they are tres- 
passers in a land which has opened its 
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arms-to all the. world else. We cannot 
be proud of our record. We have not 
accorded Christian treatment to these 
people. It is time to do right. 

It is our Christian duty to put a 
stop in every way possible to the 
vicious attempts to make trouble 
between the United States and Japan. 
Christian people may well join Dr. 
Gulick in his incessant efforts to spread 
information and dissipate evil rumor 
and falsehoods pregnant with peril. 
We should be charitable and not ready 
to believe the worst when reports 
come of Japan’s plans, of prospective 
aggressions, of schemes of conquest 
equal to those of the Prussian war lord. 
In short, as Dr. Ferguson of China 
said the other day, we should remem- 
ber that Japan is today our ally in the 
war, and that it is fatal to suspect an 
ally or treat one differently from 
another. 

Lastly, and in a word, it is our 
Christian duty to be Christian in 
reality, in spirit, word and act. That 
is all that is necessary. That is abso- 


lutely necessary, in all our relations, 
whether to Japanese or any other 


people or person. Christianity in the 
individual and in all individuals — 
that is the only hope of the sin-dis- 
tracted world. 

a 


Our Invisible Allies 

E are glad that our Saviour 
said, “The kingdom of 
Heaven cometh not by observation.” 
It reveals itself neither to the near- 
sighted nor to the far-sighted. .We 
cannot see it, even with a microscope 
or: with a telescope. The kingdom of 
Heaven is spiritual. Yet the forces 
fighting for the extension of that 
Kingdom are just as real. They are 
our Invisible . Allies, working the 
distribution of truth, bringing men 
together and directing their activities, 
causing lives to pass forward the sig- 
nals which convey the divine plan for 
the elevation of humanity, for the 
transformation of communities and 

for the transfiguration of nations. 
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Just at this moment, when so much 
seems to be weakening, there are in- 
fluences abroad that are titanic though 
invisible. Without heralding, these 
influences send forth their energy 
throughout the world. The war may 
suddenly stop as if by a direct act of 
God. Forces about us that are work- 
ing in the midst of the darkness for 
the world’s regeneration are preparing 
the new dawn of brotherhood and 
universal love which shall make us 
pause and ponder in the years to 
come. 

Just as the prophecies. were not 
fully appreciated until they had been 
fulfilled, so the present workings of 
God cannot be understood until they 
have been visualized in a conclusion 
which has been triumphantly reached. 
Let us have faith, and have it for our- 
selves in these days when so many 
faithless souls are abroad trying to 
disintegrate the Christian civilization, 
that has been built up at such a cost 
and sacrifice of blood. No good thing 
that has been accomplished can fall 
to the ground. By-products may be 
swept away, philanthropic and edu- 
cational institutions may be destroyed, 
but there is in Christianity a dynamic 
which can produce another civilization. 
more beautiful than any type that has 
gone before. 

Let us who believe in Christ have 
abundant confidence that “ all things 
work together for good.” Let us look 
at the things unseen, as we contem- 
plate Him who has passed onward into 
the heavenly world, and in prayer in 
season and out of season, in reading 
the Scriptures, and in holy medita- 
tion, devote ourselves with new energy 
to the extension of God’s Kingdom, 
concentrating all our powers into 
doing the things to which we have 
consecrated our lives. 

We can safely trust the future with 
Him who knoweth the end and the 
beginning. We must keep our eyes 
constantly on Christ, believing in His 
Gospel, preaching His truth, and 
girding our hearts daily with eternal 
strength and hope. 

Cuartes L. WuirTeE. 
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§ A country pastor writing of the difficul- 
ties to be overcome in his parish, uses lan- 
guage quite up to date: “ We have shelled 
the problems out of their trenches and are 
over the top after them.” 


{ Some one has well said that “ the work 
of the home missionary is a great work, but 
it is great in its common services rather 
than its self-seeking. If the home mission- 
ary wants to be miserable, all he needs to 
do is to think of himself.” True also of 
most of us. 


{ Writing on “ Japan’s Thwarted Emigra- 
tion” in “Asia” magazine for May, 
Walter E. Weyl says the Japanese Jaborer 
in the United States meets with distrust 
and ostracism, encounters social oppro- 
brium and economic discrimination. Can 
this be denied? Does it tend to give the 
Japanese a favorable view of this as a 
Christian nation? Are our churches seek- 
ing to create a different impression by sur- 
rounding these people with a different at- 
mosphere, permeated by neighborliness? 


Labor Evangelist Schultz doesn’t believe 
the workingmen insist on having liquor. 
He says he visited Warren, Ohio, and Niles, 
Ohio, and spoke on “‘ Church and Labor.” 
The meetings were arranged by a tin plate 
worker who gave three months of his time 
organizing the Trades Union Dry Federa- 
tion. “These Union men are going to push 
the prohibition question hard, and they 
have asked my assistance. A large number 
of our church members of different churches 
and Labor Unions have entered into the 
work and I believe will help make Ohio 
‘ Dry.’ ” 


q President Randall of Bacone College tells 
of the part his Indian students are taking 
in the war in the following words: ‘“ We 
have sixty stars now on our Service Flag 
representing students and former students 
who are now in the service. The majority 
of them by enlistment, although a few have 


gone in the draft. One of our stars is a gold 
star for Dus Chouteau, an Osage boy, who 
graduated from the High School two years 
ago and who enlisted and died of pneu- 
monia at Camp Bowie, Texas. Dus was 
the only Osage lad who has ever completed 
the High School course and was a very 
capable young man. We have not only 
lost our students because of the war, but 
two of our teachers have enlisted and are 
to leave for the training camp Monday, 


March 18th.” 


{ The Foreign Missions Committee on 
Reference and Council has long consid- 
ered the necessity of a secretary. An ar- 
rangement has been made by which Mr. 
F. P. Turner, of the International Y. M. 
C.A., will give part time to this work. 
The Committee is to be congratulated on 
securing Mr. Turner, who is as widely 
loved as he is known to Christian workers. 
The Student Volunteer Movement would 
hardly know how to get on without his 
guiding touch at conventions. 


J Rev. W. H. Bowler, of Boise, Idaho, 
looking out over his expansive territory, 
rightly says there are wide-open doors for 
home mission workers. Take Utah, for 
example. Recent surveys show that less 
than ten per cent of the cities are evan- 
gelized; that out of more than five hundred 
cities, towns and villages, less than one 
hundred have any Protestant Christian 
work, Fifteen cities of a thousand popula- 
tion and over have no established Christian 
church or Sunday school. Ninety-six per 
cent of the total population of the state 
are without Christ in heart or home. 


{ The Colored Boys’ Club in Virginia is 
doing an excellent work along moral, 
educational, physical and financial lines. 
Boys are learning that farming will pay. 
Best of all, they are being removed from 
the lazy, shiftless, inefficient class that 
constitutes the greatest peril to the future 
of the colored people. 
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Henry Clay Mabie, D.D. — 1847-1918 


LONGTIME HOME SECRETARY OF 


Tribute by Dr. Emory W. Hunt 


President American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


At the funeral service of Dr. Mabie at 
Roslindale, May 2d, Dr. Hunt said: 

If we should think only of ourselves this 
afternoon, it would be easy to interpret 
today in terms of loss, family and loved 
ones, friends around the world, in every 
clime and nation of the world, but I should 
expect a deprecatory gesture from him if 
we were to do that. It would be untrue to 
the gracious providence which has been 
vouchsafed to us all. ‘“ Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” 
A noble life, nobly, largely lived; tasks, 
noble tasks, well completed and the glory 
of the sunset with its promise of a brighter 
and better day over all. That, it seems to 
me, is what we should see today. 

Yet as in the case of other real men, 
what he was is more worth thinking about 
than even what he did. I like to think that 
in trying to estimate a personality we ought 
to measure it in three dimensions. We 
ought to take the height of his ideals; we 
ought to get the depth of his convictions, 
and we ought to measure the breadth of his 
interests and sympathies. How many of 
our lives will bear comparison at these 
points with this life in which we rejoice 
today? The height of his personal ideals? 
Thank God, no one of us who was a loving 
friend and admirer of Dr. Mabie looks back 
over the manifestation of personal ideals 
in his life and feels it necessary to apologize 
for him. O that every one of us might be 
as truel 

‘Nobody ever doubted the depth of his 
convictions. And it would not be true to 
him to forget to say that he believed the 
truth enough so that he did not worry 
about it, so that he felt content simply to 
utter it and let the truth make its own 
way in the hearts and consciences and 
minds of men. He never yielded to the 
temptation which is strong in one who 
does not trugt the truth quite so much, the 
temptation to bring some artificial pres- 
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sure to bear upon individuals to secure its 
acceptance and acknowledgment. He be- 
lieved the truth with what we recognized 
instantly as a depth of conviction. 

Then as to the breadth of his interests, 
the wide sweep of his life. We can not stop 
even to catalog it today. He was not a 
worldly Christian, but he was a world 
Christian. Nothing was truer of any man 
than that statement of Cecil Rhodes: “‘ He 
thought in continents about the kingdom 
of God and its enterprises and its pros- 
pects, and those of every land and clime 
would recognize him as neighbor and as 
friend.” 


““ Servant of God, well done, 
Rest from thy loved employ.” 

What better use could we make of this 
afternoon as we sit together in this solemn 
presence, but to seek a real endowment of 
that spirit which dominated and inspired 
his life, to relight our lamps at that foun- 
tain of light and to consecrate ourselves 
anew, through so much of struggle and of 
labor as may still lie before us, and so re- 
joice in the hope of the glory of God. 


A Friend and Brother 


Dr. Henry C. Mabie rounded out a full 
life, though he was only seventy years old. 
He had filled it from early boyhood with 
earnest and diligent work. He has left a 
record of which any man might be proud. 
He grew in faith as his character developed, 
and his trust in an all-controlling and all- 
embracing Providence was absolute. He 
relates his remarkable spiritual experiences 
in his autobiography, the last great piece 
of work he did. The Editor has known Dr. 
Mabie since student days, and joins with 
all who knew him and his sturdy worth in 
atribute of appreci ation. On this page 
we give the tender words spoken by Dr. 
Hunt at the funeral service in Roslindale. 
Dr. Mabie was one of our missionary 
statesmen, a scholarly reverent disciple of 
the Master, one whose influence has been 
felt around the globe. 
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SAN SALVADOR, CAPITAL OF EL SALVADOR, CENTRAL AMERICA 


Our Baptist Work in Central America 


CONTINUING THE INTERVIEW WITH DR. BRINK: THE 
CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS: A PROGRAM OF PROMISE 


general conditions in Central 
America at present? 


S|} Dr. Brinx. Well, they 
are the resultant of three centuries 
of political domination by Spain, follow- 
ed by one century of growing pains 
im the struggle for independence, and 
of four centuries of religious domina- 
tion by the Roman Catholic Church. You 
have seen similar conditions in Cuba. 

I. How about the people? 

B. The Indian population which the 
Spanish conquistadores found was speedily 
decimated, enslaved, submerged or ab- 
sorbed, in some cases even wiped out. 
Here and there in mountain fastnesses to- 
day, or in the depths of practically unex- 
plored tropical forests, the remnants of 
once formidable and proud tribes are found 
living in squalor and misery. ‘They are 
still pagan and untouched by any religious 
body. The mark of the original inhabitants 
is seen in the darkened skin of the Ladinos, 
or Central Americans of Spanish and In- 
dian descent. These so outnumber all 
other elements of the population combined 
as to constitute the dominant type among 


the Central Americans of today. I should 
judge that 75 per cent of the people of 
Salvador and Nicaragua are Ladinos. Pos- 
sibly another 15. per cent are whites, most 
of them Spaniards, and 6 or 7 per cent are 
Sambos, of Negro and Indian blood, the 
remainder pure Negroes from the British 
West Indies. 

I. What can you say of the govern- 
ment? 

B. The Spanish domination fixed the 
character of the laws and government in- 
stitutions. The laws are patterned after 
the Spanish Crown laws and the Napoleonic 
Code. Since 1823, however, the struggle 
for independence has been on, and revolu- 
tion has followed revolution with. uncom- 
fortable frequency. The wonderful devel- 
opment of the United States under popular 
government has had both direct and indi- 
rect influence, and possibly the great French 
Republic has had still greater influence, 
since it is of Latin stock. 

I. What is the position of the Church? 

B. The Roman Catholic domination 
was complete for more than tHfree centuries, 
but with the rise of republicanism it has 
gradually lost its political and so its tem- 
poral power. The system still dominates 
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NATIONAL PALACE, SAN SALVADOR: INTERIOR SHATTERED BY EARTHQUAKE 


the life and thought and has largely fixed 
the religion of the people. 
I. How would you describe the result? 
B. The inevitable result of putting a 
money value on salvation is seen in the 
unregenerate Christianity of these lands, 


to use a contradiction in terms. Purchasing 
salvation by buying masses, substituting 
the worship of Mary for faith in Christ, and 
trusting to the priest the matter of arrang- 
ing for one’s salvation, have relieved the 
individual of his own personal responsibil- 
ity to God. The consequence is a com- 
plete indifference to all religious matters 
on the part of great numbers, especially of 
the leaders; a shifting of all personal re- 
sponsibility in religious matters to the 
priest who is paid to take care of such mat- 
ters; and an unregenerate professional 
Christianity. Hence we find a formal not 
personal religion, and the sweetness of the 
gospel message to the hearts of men is still 
unknown in these lands where great church 
buildings have stood for centuries witness- 
ing to the power of the system that built 
them but not to the power of Christ in the 
lives of men. 

I. What is our Baptist relation to mis- 
sion work in Salvador? 

B. In laying out the great campaign of 
the Christian Church for world evangeli- 
zation, the Baptist Societies were definitely 
asked to assume primary responsibility for 


establishing and carrying on evangelical | 


work in the Republics of El Salvador, Hon. 
duras and Nicaragua. These all lie within 
our Home Mission territory, and therefore 
the responsibility for evangelizing these 
lands rests directly upon our Home Mission 
Societies. 

I. What is the objective of our work? 

B. To establish Christianity so firmly - 
and deeply in the lives of the people that it 


SAN SALVADOR STATUE OF LIBERTY. SHATTERED 
BY EARTHQUAKE 
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CENTRAL PLAZA, 


shall become a self-sustaining, self-direct- 
ing, self-propagating, and in turn an ac- 
tively missionary Christianity. 

I. How can this high objective be 
realized? 

B. Three elements are essential: 1. 
That the missionary message be one of life, 
positive, warm, loving, compelling, trans- 
forming. 2. That our program include 
immediate provision for training native 
men and women for adequate Christian 
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leadership. And 3. That we have proper 
and dignified places of worship in which 
the growing church can be organized, 
trained and developed. 

I. Would you put special emphasis 
upon any one of the three? 

B. Uponallofthem rather. The future 
of the work certainly depends upon devel- 
oping such a body of leaders. Delay means 
indefinite postponement. It is the part of 
wisdom and true missionary strategy to 
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establish a training school for Christian 
workers in Central America; also a pre- 
paratory school and day schools, as in 
Mexico, and at once. 

I. What about our church buildings? 
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B. Our Master’s cause has suffered 
seriously in many places in these Latin 
lands because of our seeming indifference as 
to whether or not there was provided a 
suitable place of worship. We should se- 
cure suitable church properties as rapidly 
as possible, but always in cooperation with 
the local congregation. They should have 
as real a part in sacrificing for their own 
church as we have. Every building enter- 
prise should be a joint enterprise; we 
should help them do the thing and not do 
it ourselves—thus giving them needed 
training in the grace of giving. 

I. Suppose we have the missionaries 
with a message for living men, training 
school for leaders, and good houses of wor- 
ship, what then? 

B. Then we may look forward confi- 
dently to the coming of the Kingdom in 
those lands. We may not be able to occupy 
every strategic center or fully to cultivate 
the field, but we may be sure that the Lord 
of the harvest will give the increase. 
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I. How large a field force is needed? 

B. For El Salvador three district mis- 
sionaries are sufficient, and we now have 
them at work: Rev. William Keech at San 
Salvador; Rev. J. B. Todd at Santa Ana; 
and Rev. E. L. Humphrey at San Miguel. 
These are the three main centers and are 
so located as to enable these men to give 
supervision to all of our work. Nicaragua, 
the western watershed, upon which live 
nineteen-twentieths of the people, will re- 
quire three district missionaries — at Man- 
agua, Granada and Laon. Only one has 
been provided for as yet. In Honduras, 
the port of Amapala seems likely to be- 
come the distributing point for the com- 
merce of all of western Central America, 
and a mission should be established there 
at once. One district missionary would 
suffice for some time. The Woman’s So- 
ciety is cooperating heartily; its mission- 
aries are already on the field and rendering 
valuable service. 


I. What do you suggest as to educa- 
tion? 

B. We should plan to make one train- 
ing school suffice for all our Central Ameri- 
can fields. It seems wisest to locate this 
school in San Salvador, because the work 
is farther advanced in El Salvador than in 
either of the other two republics. Con- 
nected with it we should have a prepara- 
tory department such as we have at El 
Cristo in Cuba. A separate preparatory 
school should be established in Nicaragua. 
These schools should be connected with 
our churches and under the care of teach- 
ers appointed by the Woman’s Society, as 
in Cuba. These schools are necessary be- 
cause of the utter inadequacy of the local 
public schools. For example, in Santa Ana, 
a city of 50,000 people in El Salvador, only 
$3,000 was expended last| year’for [the 
salaries of public school teachers. Another 
reason is the constant persecution to which 
the children from Protestant homes are 
subjected in the public schools. 


(The reader should bear in mind the dis- 
tinction between El Salvador, the name of 
the Republic, and San Salvador, the name of 
the capital city of the Republic. “El” 
means “the” and “‘ San” means “‘ Saint.” 


—Ed.) 
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I. What outlay does this involve? 

B. We need not start both these pre- 
paratory schools and the training school at 
the same time. We must however get the 
training school at once, for we have al- 
ready too long delayed. It will probably 
require about $75,000 to put up the plant 
needea for training school and its pre- 
paratory department. . 

I. What about the church edifices? 

B. This is a matter of, specifics. Ap- 
peals will surely come for help in church 
building enterprises, arid we must render 
such aid as is within our power and as 
seems wise. For the more immediate 
needs, San Salvador should have a new 
church and parsonage to replace those de- 
stroyed by the earthquake in June, 1917. 
This would-cost $17,000. Add the need for 
building lots in Nicaragua, and it makes a 
total for the two fields of $27,400, exclusive 
of the training school. ,We ought to expend 
this the present year. In 1919 we should 
need $32,000 in El Salyador and $55,000 
in Nicaragua to provide the lots and build- 
ings required; in 1920, $42,000 more. This 
program would provide a worthy and dig- 
nified house of worship for all the principal 
centers in San Salvador and make a good 
beginning in Nicaragua. 

I. Is Central America: subject to the 
high: cost of living found elsewhere? 

B. Yes, indeed. Prices there have ad- 


vanced as they have here. The native 
pastors and workers are asking for an in- 
crease in salary to $40 gold a month, since 
their present salaries do not cover their 
needs under war prices. Their average 
salary is $26.66 a month. Granting the in- 
crease will involve an added expense for 
the coming year of $960. 

I. What is your conclusion concerning 
this Central American work, after your 
investigation? 

B. Without question our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors need tremendously the regen- 
erating influence of vital Christianity. The 
opportunity has come to us to render them 
supreme service by giving them the gospel 
message that enriches all life. I feel keenly, 
as we all do, the great pressure upon us at 
home to meet the calls for missionary ser- 
vice here. I do not forget the magnitude 
of our foreign-speaking problem and the 
others we are facing. I would not have us 
abate in the slightest our efforts to make 
our work more effective in all these depart- 
ments. But I do not believe this opening 
in Latin America has come to us so directly 
without involving a real obligation to 
render in Christ’s name the service to which 
we have been called. I trust therefore that 
with strong faith our Home Mission So- 
ciety may enter upon this special task de- 
termined to do strongly and finely the 
work until its accomplishment is reached. 
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HE plans of the Extension Depart- 

ment of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society for the year 1918-1919 
involve several striking features. By 
agreement with the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society and in conformity 
with the expressed desire of the denomina- 
tion, the Publication Society will withdraw 
from practically all mission work in the 
cities, these workers and appropriations 
being assumed by the Home Mission So- 
ciety. Some adjustment will also be made 
in the matter of the direction and the sup- 
port of several of the colporters of the 
Society. Full announcement of these 
changes will be made in the denominational 
papers. 

The work of religious education will be 
strongly pressed in this department of the 
Society’s work and two new experiments 
will be watched with a great deal of interest. 
In cooperation with the Executive Council 
of Chicago, a Director of Sunday School 
and Young People’s Work has been em- 
ployed, who will give his entire time to the 
work of the Sunday schools and young 


people’s organizations in the Chicago Dis-- 


trict. It is believed that this intensive 
cultivation will justify the increased 
expenditure involved. 

Another experiment is to be tried in the 
cities of Philadelphia and New York: The 
Department purposes to place at the dis- 
posal of the District Superintendent in 
each city a trained young woman who will 
serve both as a Sunday school visitor and 
as an advisor in Sunday school problems. 
It is expected that the plan will work 
somewhat as follows: 

Churches desiring to start a_ special 
Sunday School Campaign covering a month 
or six weeks, which may wish the services 
of a trained young woman as Sunday 
school advisor yet feel unable to employ 
such a worker, may upon application secure 
the services of the young woman assigned 
to the district. It will be her duty to or- 
ganize the campaign and assist in the exe- 
cution of it, advising with the officers of the 
school. 


Publication Society Extension Plans 





In cases where the work of a school 
needs to be wholly reorganized, the young 
woman will be available for a study of the 
conditions and qualified to give expert ad-’ 
vice. The services of this young woman 
are to be offered churches without charge, 
but with the confident hope that they will 
be able to give lasting stimulus and help. 
Two young women have already been en- 
gaged for this service, of whose ability no 
question can be raised. Much confidence 
is expressed in the ultimate value of this 
new work. 

Through the Social Service Department 
the Society will press two new features of 
denominational work. In the field of tem- 
perance an endeavor will be made to or- 
ganize Baptist forces everywhere to co- 
operate with all temperance agencies to 
make the nation dry. It is not the inten- 
tion to form a new organization, but to 
harmonize differences which exist in many 
parts of our field between various temper- 
ance forces, and to press upon the 'brother- 
hoods and organized classes of our churches ’ 
their responsibility in the present situation. 
Rev. J. W. Graves, formerly pastor at 
Muscatine, Iowa, has been chosen as Or- 
ganization Secretary, and Rev. J. Foster 
Wilcox, of the First Baptist Church, North 
Adams, Mass., as Temperance Field Sec- 
retary. We have every assurance from 
the Anti-Saloon League and other organi- 
zations that this work, which is similar to 
that which other denominational bodies are 
also doing, will be most cordially welcomed. 

On June Ist the Department of Rural 
Life Work and Community Service will be 
inaugurated. Rolvix Harlan, D.D., Presi-e 
dent of Sioux Falls College, has been chosen 
to take charge of this work. By reason of 
his experience and study he is especially 
well qualified. He appreciates full well the 
significance of the service and the char- 
acter of the work that must be done to 
strengthen the life of our rural churches to 
meet the demands of the modern times. 

It will be the business of this department 
to make surveys of conditions and studies 
of. trends in order to make recommenda- 
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tions to churches and communities. The 
service will be rendered in cooperation 
with the representatives of the Home Mis- 
sion Society and the State Conventions, 
and the endeavor will be to assist in the 
largest possible measure in the develop- 
ment of such plans as they may have. It 
is expected also that the secretary will be 
available for Institute and Convention 
work, and that his services will be tendered 
to institutions of higher learning, lecturing 
on the problems involved. He will also 
take as a part of his task the responsibility 
for presenting to young men and young 
women the challenge of the rural situation. 

The other branches of the extension 
work of the Society will follow lines which 
have already been laid down. 

In the field of publication the Society 
will press forward as earnestly as possible 
in the endeavor to meet the demands of 
the denomination and to serve it to the 
full limit of the Society’s capacity. By the 
establishment of new agencies and by the 
readjustment of our machinery we shall 
strive to meet the needs of the constitu- 
ency, and shall lose no endeavor to make 
the products of the Society both in the 
matter of Sunday school publications and 
of books worthy of the denomination whose 
servants we are, 


Searching for Diamonds in Utah 
BY THOS, A. FLYNN, COLPORTER 


It was in the dwelling of a desert freighter 
in Western Utah. A sense of pity came to 
me as I sat on a rickety chair and viewed 
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my squalid surroundings. A middle-aged 
woman with her group of little ones about 
her eyed me in wonder, as I explained that 
I was come to tell of the One who was 
“bruised for our iniquities”’ and who 
would give rest to the weary. 

Here was one who surely was weary. 
Her woebegone appearance, and the pecu- 
liar looks upon the children’s faces, showed 
that as a mother she had failed. After 
some words of comfort, and the gift of a 
Bible, I continued on my way. 

I was not a little surprised upon return- 
ing to the Colportage wagon that evening, 
to receive a visit from one of the boys of 
this family. We had a pleasant conversa- 
tion, and then in response to my question, 
“What has Jesus done for you?” I re- 
ceived a blank look, as he replied, “‘ He 
ain’t done nawthun fer me.” “ Don’t you 
know about Jesus?” ‘ No, never heard of 
nawthun like Him; who is He?” So I re- 
lated to him the story of our Saviour. I had 
barely finished speaking when the boy rose 
abruptly and left me. In a few moments 
he returned with an elder brother, who also 
had never heard of the Saviour. As we sat 
in the wagon with our heads and hearts 
bowed in prayer, after an hour or more 
these two boys laid hold of the promises of 
Jesus by receiving Him as Saviour and 
Lord. 

I thanked God for the privilege of ser- 
vice. This is but one of many instances 
where the true Gospel is gladly received. 
How shall they believe if the Gospel is not 
sent to them? In Utah there certainly is 
real missionary work to do. 





DRY REPORTS. 





THE JULY NUMBER WILL BRING 
YOU ALL SORTS OF GOOD THINGS. 
DO NOT THINK IT WILL BE FULL OF 


IF YOU DO, YOU 
WILL MAKE A HUGE MISTAKE. 
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Have You a Good Slogan? 


The power of slogans has never been 
more forcibly shown than by the effect they 
have had on whole nations during the pres- 
ent war. Every country has used them. 
The food slogans which have been sent 
resounding through the United States have 
impressed upon the people the vital im- 
portance both of producing and of conserv- 
ing food. 

“Food F. O. B. the Kitchen Door,” one 
of the slogans sounded by the National 
War Garden Commission, of Washington, 
has shown the value of home food produc- 
tion, and led to the planting of back- 
yards and vacant lots in cities, towns and 
villages everywhere, until this year there 
will be more than 5,000,000 such plots. 

“Every Garden a Munition Plant,” to 
grow ‘ammunition ” is the slogan on one 
of the posters just issued by the Commis- 


sion. It is by the well-known artist, James 
Montgomery Flagg, and represents the 
beautiful female figure of America “‘ sowing 
the seeds of victory.” She is draped in 
an American flag costume and wears the 
bright red cap of liberty. 

“Food Must Follow the Flag,” “ Tune 
Up the Spading Fork,” “Speed Up and 
Spade Up,” “ Keep the Home Soil Turn- 
ing,” a clever paraphrase on the title of the 
popular song, “ Keep the Home Fires 
Burning ”; “ Fight the Kaiser with the 
Hoe,” ‘“ Make a Drive Into the Spring 
Garden Trenches ” and “‘ The Battle Cry 
of Feed ’Em.” 


OUR SLOGAN 


Eat no wheat, 

And little meat — 
The war to win 

And the Hun to beat ! 





WAR GARDENS —— HOW THE BOYS HELP TO WIN THE WAR 
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Can We Equal Porto Rico? 

Food conservation is being carried on so 
intensively in Porto Rico that even the 
humblest shack has a Hoover pledge card 
proudly displayed on the front door, ac- 
cording to Dr. F: H. Sheets, who has just 
returned from a trip to Porto Rico in the 
interest of the preparation of the Cen- 
tenary World Program of 4 Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Although about three quarters of the in- 
habitants of Porto Rico live almost next 
door to poverty, yet they have all become 
greatly interested. in the conservation of 
food, as they believe that they can help 


win the war by making every possible. 


saving. No sacrifice which means Ameri- 
can-Allied victory seems to be too great 
for them. They are using a Spanish slo- 
gan which translated reads, “ With the 
munitions of the mouth we will win the 
war,” and this has become a very effective 
watchword. ‘I saw more evidence of a 
vigorous food conservation campaign in 
Porto Rico than in the United States, due 
probably to the continuous pushing of it 
by the missionaries,” said Dr. Sheets. 

He also said that since the passage of the 
Jones bill of March 2d, 1917, which made 
the Porto Ricans American citizens, every 
man, woman and child in Porto Rico has 
seemingly put forth every effort to show 
loyalty to the United States. There are 


many Red Cross centers where women 
daily roll bandages and prepare -comfort 
kits for shipment to France, and even the 
little girls are organized into Junior Red 
Cross Auxiliaries. 
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Service flags can be seen on countless 
houses throughout Porto Rico, and Ameri- 
can flags fly from every flag-pole. At the 
present time preparations are being made 
to accommodate 40,000 men in camps and 
cantonments over the Island and many 
Porto Rican youths are now fighting in the 
trenches in France. 


He Saw 


In Howell, Mich., a man boasted that 
he had 300 pounds of sugar and would 
“like to see some one get it.” The county 
food administrator promptly obliged him, 
took all the sugar but 25 pounds, turning 
100 pounds over to the county infirmary, 
which had been without for several weeks. 
That is the way to deal with hoarders. 


Wheatless Raised Bread 
GIVEN IN RESPONSE TO'MANY REQUESTS 


2 Magic yeast cakes 

1 pint warm water 

Corn meal to make a sponge (about three 
cups) 

2 quarts of milk scalded and cooled 

2 cup of grated maple sugar 

2 tablespoons salt 

23 quarts of oatmeal flour 

3 quarts of barley flour 
1} pints rice flour 

Set the sponge the night before. Mix bread 
in the morning. Let rise until light. Cut 
down, let stand for an hour, then put in tins 
and let stand until double in bulk .of large 
loaves. Let bake for one hour. If skim milk 
or part water is used, add four tablespoons. of 
Mazola. 

The secret of making this bread -rise is. in 
using Magic yeast. No other yeast will ‘do 
it. Anyone interested in obtaining recipes for 
wheatless muffins of various kinds. may write 
to Mrs. Annie Pratt, Lincoln, ‘Mass., inclosing 
a return stamped envelope. 
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Anyone who is interested is invited to 
the Rooms to read the beautiful book de- 
scribing the dedication of the new buildings 
of the Sendai Girls’ School, Japan. Of 
course, it is all written in Japanese, but 
there are splendid pictures, and these, with 
the silver cover, are well worth a visit. 

* * x 


A cable announcing that the Woman’s 
Society promised $7,000 for a missionary 
residence for Morton Lane School reached 
Miss Hughes in the very midst of their 
Jubilee celebration last winter. This was 
an appropriate recognition of fifty years of 
such a record as Morton Lane’s. 

# * *K 


Will not many individuals and circles 
wish to supply some of these needs for Has- 
seltine House, our Candidates’ Head- 
quarters? Housewives will realize that a 
family of about twenty makes great de- 
mands on stores of linen and food. Mrs. 
A. H. Henderson of Burma is now in charge 
and wishes to acknowledge the following 
gifts recently received: 

From the. Ladies’ Benevolent Circle of 
Clarendon Street Church, Boston, 6 sheets 
and 12 pillow cases. 

. From the Junior Society, Melrose, Mass., 
one quilt and one bedspread. 

From the Philathea Class of the Newton 
Center Baptist Church,.a shower including 
many useful gifts and,$5 in cash. - 

‘Mrs. Henderson has listed: below some of 


the most urgent needs of the House. Lose 
no time, but start a package on its way. 

When you put up your fruits, vegetables, 
jellies and pickles this summer, be sure 
that some extra jars are sent to Newton 
Center. 

Send to Literature Headquarters in 
Boston or Chicago for a new free leaflet 
telling about the Home and showing pic- 
tures of it. 


NEEDS OF HASSELTINE HOUSE 


Bedding: Sheets—90 x 60 inches; Pillow 
cases — 36 x 19 inches; Blankets for ? beds — 
either wool, cotton, or mixed; White bedspreads 
for = beds; Quilts, puffs, or comforters. 

Towels — both bath and face towels. 

Table linens: Napkins — usual sizes; 
cloths — 3 and 4 yards long. 

Table silver, plated: Knives, forks, teaspoons, 
and orange spoons. 

Canned goods of all sorts; 
potatoes, etc. 

Curtain material: For bedrooms, white scrim; 
44 yards for a window; 2 or 3 windows in each 
bedroom; for parlors (2) and library, cream 
net; 4 windows in each of the 3 rooms; 3 
yards for a window. New curtains for one 
parlor needed immediately. 

Rugs: sizes, 72 x 28 inches; rag or crex use- 
ful in many places. 

A guest book: to record names of our many 
visitors from the Orient. 

Money: $10 would buy cretonne with which 
to cover worn furniture; a dish fund is needed 
to help in replacing broken dishes. 

Send by Parcels Post to 40 Chase Street, New- 
ton Center, Mass. 


Table- 


also apples and 


* * * 


Remember the Summer School of Mis- 
sions at Chambersburg, Pa., June 27 to 
July 7, and of course you will not forget 
Northfield Conference, July 9-17, . and 
Camp Salaam. The camp leader, Mrs. 
E. C. Applegarth, 523 Market Street, 
Williamsport, Pa., will-tell you about the 
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arrangements. There is room for all who 
apply early, sending enrolment fee of 
$1.25 before June 15. 
refunded if the registration is canceled by 
July 1st. The rates, four in a tent, are 
$10.50 each, and the tents have necessary 
bedding and towels. The experiences of 
these conferences enrich the life and make 
delightful memories for after days. Plan 
if possible to attend one or another. All 
are good. 
* * * 

Look out in July issue for a letter of 
greeting written by some girls of China, 
schoolgirls. You will wish to preserve it 
in your scrap-books, and use it in a pro- 
gram. It is a remarkable letter. 

* * * 


That was a happy thought of Miss 
Dowling’s to gather those Chinese students 
for the holidays, and the story on another 
page is full of the human touch. What a 
fine group of young women the picture 
shows, and what a beautiful thing to sur- 
round them with welcome. We need to 
do more of this. Human kindness is of the 


very essence of true Christianity. 
* * * 


Bright Bits from 
“The Star in the East” 


The girls of Eastern New York publish 
the cleverest little mission magazine that 
comes to our desk. It is bright, breezy, 
full of girlish enthusiasm, without a dull 
or formal page-in it. Here are some 


samples: 
LEARNING TO KNIT 


The following quotation is from a letter 
written by a missionary friend whose identity 
is not disclosed: 

“It would be wofully humiliating to me, but 
for your sake I do wish you could see me knit- 
ting on the ribbed top of this first sock. I sit 
me down solidly in a straight chair; most 
gingerly I take up that treacherous sock, for the 
needles have a most abominable way of coming 
out of the work for no provocation at all. When 
I see that I have three full needles and an empty 
one, I begin. 

“T can’t tell you just when or how it happens, 
but as I progress, the effort to get the needle 
through the stitch right and not to drop any 
seems to work on my whole body. Presently I 
tind myself with both feet locked tightly around 
the chair, my work held tensely before my 
spectacled eyes, my breath suspended, my 
lower jaw following all the movements of the 
needles, and positively, I believe my ears wag, 
too, only I can’t see them.” 


This fee will be’ 
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DOES SARAH BELONG TO CHURCH? 


Two women stood talking together, and this 
is what was overheard: 

“No, I should not say that Sarah belonged to 
the Church. I know that is the usual way to 
put it, but if words mean anything at all, it does 
not seem fair to twist their meaning. Sarah 
belongs first, and always, to herself, and when 
she joined the Church she had no idea of actually 
belonging to it whatever. Her time does not 
belong to it, her spending money does not be- 
long to it, her friendships and desires and 
ambitions do not belong to it. If she does 
Church work she does it as a favor. If she 
gives a little more than usual she thinks herself 
truly generous. There is not one inch of Sarah 
which really belongs to the Church of Jesus 
Christ.” — Selected. 


TO WHOM DOES SAM BELONG! 


Is a question I long to put to the brethren 
while the iron is biting into the women as they 
ponder the foregoing item. — Ed. 


SPREADING THE NEWS 


At one of your meetings have each girl bring 
an envelope, stamped and addressed to a friend. 
The Secretary will have on hand a basket of 
small missionary leaflets, which will be passed out 
for the girls to choose from. Then they will 
write just a “ Read this. It’s great! Love from 
Mary.” Or, “‘ Have you seen this? Try it over 
for Jane,” on the leaflet and slip it into the 
envelopes they have brought. After the meeting 
troop to the nearest mail box to post the notes. 
We can’t all go out as truly missionaries, but 
what we can do we should be doing. 


The girls haven’t any patent on this 
plan. Why not introduce it to the next 
circle meeting? Frances Burr, 450 E. 
Thirtieth St., Chicago, would gladly send 
you a choice collection of leaflets at a 
modest price. 

The editor’s name is Dorothy Ceder- 
holm and she lives in Yonkers. 

* * * 


(The “ House Party,” was written by a missionary 
to China, (see p. 487) now home on furlough. Because 
of her personal acquaintance with a number of Chinese 
girls now studying in our American colleges she had 
come to know how lonely the girls were during the 
holiday season, and so arranged a Christmas house- 
party to which twenty-five Chinese girls were invited, 
nineteen of whom were able to come. 

There is no more delightful and rewarding experience 
for American Christians than to come into these 
friendly personal relations with some of the Oriental 
students now enrolled in American colleges. 

It is a misfortune when one of these returns to his 
own country without an opportunity to know at first- 
hand of the home life of America. Instances have not 
been wanting in which Oriental students remain from 
four to eight years in this country with no better 
insight into the daily life of American people than they 
could gain in dormitory life during the school year and 
hotel or boarding-house life during vacation. 

To make friends of the strangers within one’s gates 
is not only sound Christianity, but sensible patriotism. 
The group of girls gathered together in this Christian 
house-party had rare gifts and personality, which 
made it a privilege to know them. — Ep.) 
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SOME OF THE CHINESE STUDENTS AT MISS DOWLING’S PARTY 


A CHINESE HOUSE-PARTY 


BY MARIE B. DOWLING 


* HEN I first came to America, I 

cried, and cried, and nearly cried 
my eyes out, I was so homesick. I cried in 
the train, and in the station, and at school 
during the first months here. When tears 
came into T ’s eyes, at the railroad sta- 
tion, I said: ‘Why are you so foolish? 
Don’t let people see you crying.’ Then, al- 
most before the words were finished, I 
broke down too, and cried like a baby.” 
This was the response from a college stu- 
dent, when asked ‘“‘ Were you homesick 
when you first came to America? ” 

Yes, these usually happy-hearted, plucky 
young girls, who were seeking higher edu- 
cation in our colleges, were homesick. But 
what did that matter to them if only they 
could fit themselves to do “their bit,” 
which would help toward lifting China to a 
higher standard, their beloved China, 
which so sorely needs uplifting in many 
ways, but which has so much that is hope- 


ful in the strong character and intellects of 
her people. 

Then a happy inspiration came to a mis- 
sionary now on furlough, and she said to a 
few of her young friends: ‘“‘ Girls, if you 
will come and visit me at Christmas time, 
we will have a jolly good house-party, a real 
Chinese home time, with Chinese food and 
chopsticks, and freedom, just by ourselves.” 

The days and weeks and months passed, 
and still the thought, God-sent, kept 
working as to how we should make a happy 
holiday time for our Chinese girls, which 
would seem as near like home as possible, 
and would prove that I loved them. 

Four girls from Vassar were coming. 
One wrote: “I cannot tell you how happy 
your four ‘chicks’ were when they read 
your letter. We can hardly keep still when 
we think that we will see you within four 
weeks. We will make this Christmas the 
happiest we ever had, I know.” Another 
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wrote: “ We are so happy to think of com- 
ing that we can hardly wait!” 

Then something ‘wonderful happened in 
this almost fairy story of ours. The one in 
whose heart God planted the thought met 
another woman who loved these girls too, 
— when she heard the plan, she said: 

ood! Make the invitation general. I'll 


stand back of you.” And when this other 


friend wrote to her friends, they too, in 
their hearts, said: “‘ Good, good,” and they 
made the glad time possible. 

Then a letter was sent to those in dif- 
ferent colleges, and before long nineteen 
happy girls were planning to meet and have 
the very best holiday season they had known 
in America. One wrote saying: “I have 
not been to this country long enough to 
plan for myself what is to be done in the 
holidays. The thought of its coming sad- 
dens my heart terribly, for it means that I 
should spend long, long hours of solitude 
in my own apartment. Your kind consid- 


eration furnishes me with hope and joy. 
It would be hard for any mere words to 
express my gratitude.” ; 


Another said: ‘‘ What happy time, what 
opportunity of meeting each other we shall 
have. This coming Christmas will be the 
happiest one to me, I am sure. I used to 


spend my Christmas vacations for the first _ 


three years mostly in the college, and they 
were lonesome weeks. Now I have some- 
thing to look forward to with joy, and I 
feel so grateful to you.” And from an- 
other: “ You do not know how deeply I 
feel your motherly loving kindness to us 
girls who are far from home. You have so 
well planned and arranged to make us 
happy and comfortable. A few days ago 
I felt a very delicate touch when the girls 
mentioned or described their joy of ‘ going 
home’ in Christmas vacation, but now the 
idea of coming home to you makes me re- 
joice, and I can even anticipate their joy 
when they mention again their going home 
in: Christmas holidays.” 

And so they came to our seaside resort. 
Day by day the trains kept bringing more 
girls; but it was not a case of the “old 
woman in the shoe, who had so many chil- 
dren she didn’t know what to do.” Here 
every one was welcomed to “ Liberty 


Hall,” for. “ where the law of Christ’ is, 


there is liberty.” 


_would serve here in America. 
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Our Christmas party girls are followers 
of the Christ, so they knew that liberty 
meant freedom to make others as happy as 
they knew how; and how do you suppose 
one unselfish girl of talents added to the 
welfare of the home? Let no one say that 
collége unfits a girl for the practical things 
of life; not this one, at least, whom the 
others call “‘ The Saint.” Besides her col- 
lege course, with piano, vocal and violin 
training, she keeps house for her brother. 
She was the good fairy who made the best 
Chinese dishes one could wish to eat. And 
what fun it was for the girls to go to mar- 
ket, like real housekeepers, and buy just 
what they wanted. We saw to it that we 
had some things which did not come every 
day at the college table. There they did 
not have dried shrimps, and mushrooms, 
and duck, and rice birds from China — 
sent to us from Chinatown, New York. 
And what exclamations of delight when the 
girls saw at each place a pair of chop- 
sticks, all brought from China by the host- 
ess, who little knew there how well they 
“ Eat ‘with 
chop-sticks?”” Of course we did. Who 
would use knife and fork when she could 
have ivory chop-sticks? 

And one day, sad to say, the hostess her- 
self tried to cook rice for a lot of hungry 
girls. And what do you think happened? 
The rice scorched. And then what hap- 
pened next? All those courteous girls 
suddenly developed a fondness for scorched 
rice, until not a scrap was left. is 

On Christmas day we introduced a col- 
ored cook, who however did not interfere 
with the Chinese dinners. One of our girls 
who, in China, was waited on by many ser- 
vants, noticed that the cook was tired, so 
asked if she would like a cup of tea. : 

“Yes, honey,” the cook replied, “I 
don’t mind you waitin’ on me. I'll let you 
make me a cup of tea.” 

I did some thinking; and as I looked at 
that sweet-spirited, unselfish girl, who was 
all unconscious of the beauty of her char- 
acter, I saw in her place a vision of the 
Christ as he knelt before his disciples wash- 
ing their feet, and I could almost hear Him 
say “I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you.” 

Wherever our girls went they were cor-. 
dially received. Churches and individuals, 
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gave them receptions, and the Mayor of 
the city wrote to them saying: ‘“‘ On be- 
half of the city , I wish to extend 
to you a welcome, and trust that your stay 
among us will be most pleasant. If there 
are any courtesies that I may extend to 
you I trust that you will not hesitate to 
request them.” 

At one of the churches the girls sang the 
“Chinese National Hymn.” Then the 
people sang “ America,” followed by the 
girls singing “ Fling out the banner.” At 
this. point a Chinese girl and an American 
girl stood with flags of their countries 
crossed, reminding us of the time when 
nations shall be of one mind, serving under 
the King of Righteousness. Then there 
will be no more fear or jealousy, or broken 
treaties, but all will serve under the banner 
of love. 

One day, some of the girls said: “ You 
really are our m-ma (mother), you under- 
stand us.” New Year’s Eve we were read- 
ing together, when out on the porch we 
heard heavy stamping of feet, then a vigor- 
ous ringing of the door bell, which was 
responded to, by an innocent-looking girl 
sitting by my side. The next moment she 
returned with a special delivery letter. 
Upon opening, I read: 


“ Dear Mother Dowling: 

The wheels of time are turning slowly 
but steadily — the good Old Year will soon 
be gone, giving place to the New. We 
daughters of China, the adopted daughters 
of Mother Dowling, will not let this old 
year go without expressing our great ap- 
preciation and deep gratitude for the good 
times we had, the dainty dishes we en- 
joyed, and crowning all, the motherly love 
we bountifully received. Since language 
fails to express our grateful hearts, we wish 
to present a little token of our love to our 
dear mother by subscribing for her to 
“The Chinese Students’ Monthly” of 
1918. 

Wishing our dear Mother a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year: With love, from 

Your CuineseE Daucurers.” 


With our good times the Author of our 
giadness was not forgotten; so sometimes 
Dr. and Mrs. L. invited the girls to meet 
at their home to sing, and listen to Dr. L., 
who delighted and helped them with his 
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clear presentation of spiritual truths. Two 
of the girls were so impressed that they 
asked for special conversation on religious 
matters. 

We felt that God had planned our house- 
party, and was leadIng us to know Him 
better. But vacation days could not last 
long, for duty and the joy of study called 
our girls back to college. 

Then came the letters .telling of safe ar- 
rivals. One girl wrote: “Every day I 
spent with you, our beloved m-ma, this 
Christmas, has been so happy that I can- 
not tell you what a joy it will be for me 
to look back at them some day. I am more 
than thankful that you have given us this 
opportunity of learning to understand our 
Saviour better as we were gathered so 
closely with one another. You have done 
so much, so much for us, that it is really 
hard for us to say ‘ thank you,’ but I hope 
that we can show forth our thankfulness 
to those who need us.” Another girl said: 
** Language would hardly supply terms 
adequate to express how much I had en- 
joyed my visit, and how I prize the lesson I 
got during that visit. Your willingness to 
help others made me realize the great re- 
sponsibility which we have for our brothers 
and sisters in China. We are now more 
ready than ever to serve our people and 
the people of other lands where want is 
needed.” 

“Truly,” said the happy hostess, “ the 
way to lead people to Christ is to love them 
into the kingdom of Heaven.” 

(Since the girls returned to their schools Miss 
Dowling has received a beautiful letter from the 
mother of one of them. Its hearty appreciation 
shows how desirable it is that the ties of friend- 
ship between the two nations be strengthened 
through the friendly intercourse between Ameri- 
cans and Chinese made possible by the presence 
among us of a large body of Chinese students. 
I wonder how many of our American mothers 
could have written as graceful a note in Chinese 
in acknowledgement of courtesies shown her 
daughter while studying in China? The letter 
follows. — Ed.) 


MRS. WONG’S LETTER 


“© Dear Miss Dowling: 

A recent letter from my daughter de- 
scribes to me in glowing terms the glorious 
time she had while spending the Christmas 
in your home, making special mention of 
the rackets those .“ chicks”. made i 
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“feeding time.” It was really kind of 
you to have given her and her friends this 
Christmas cheer, thereby dispelling her 
feeling of homesickness which would have 
arisen at such a time, had she not been so 
befriended. I deem it, therefore, my duty 
to write you this short note expressing my 
high appreciation of the kindness which 
you and other American friends have been 
showing to the Chinese girl students, and 
which is bound to make a lasting impres- 
sion in their minds. I can only hope that 
I shall have the opportunity in the near 
future of reciprocating in a measure the 
kind hospitality which my daughter has 
received at your hands. With my best 
wishes and thanks, yours cordially, 


K. S. Wonc. 


Wanted — A Book Shower 


Miss Suman writes from the Philippines 
to ask if there are any kind friends who can 
supply supplemental reading material for 
her Brownies who are attending High 
School. 

The Brownies cannot buy the books, 
and Miss Suman is sure some of their 
friends have copies they would like to send. 
Any one who would like to send the price 
of a book can do so by inclosing post-office 
order to Miss Margaret Suman, Home 
School, Capiz, Panay, Philippine Islands. 

Books can be sent at regular second- 
class mail rates to the same address. 

Don’t FORGET THE BROWNIES. 


The required list of supplementary read- 
ing by first-year pupils in the high school 
is as follows: 


The Young Pitcher, Grey. 

Patty Fairfield, Wells. 
awthorne’s Biographical Stories. 

Blue Fairy Book 

ZEsop’s Fables, Ed. by Jacob. 

Little Journeys to: Holland, Belgium and Denmark, 
Flanagan. 

Italy, Flanagan. . 

The Dog of Flanders, Louise de la Ramée. 

Editha’s Burglar, Frances Burnett. 

Heidi, Spyri. 

Red True Story Book, Andrew Larg. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, Hale or Olcott. 

Pluck on the Long Trail, Sabin. 

Light Bringers, Wade. 

In the Vanguard, Trask. - 

Character the Grandest Thing in the World, Marden. 


The books for the second-year pupils 


are: 


For the Honor of the School, Barbour. 
Pollyanna, Porter. 

Tales from Shakespeare, Lamb. 
Freckles, Porter. 

In Sunny Spain, Bates. 

Daddy Long Legs, Webster. 
Abraham Lincoln, Baldwin. 
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The Long Trail, Gardner. 

Stories of Useful Invention, Forman. 
he Melting-Pot, Zangwill. 

Mother Carey’s Chickens, Wiggin 

Mother, Norris. 

Success, Marden. 

The Alhambra, Irving. 


The Woman’s Christian College of Japan 
BY HELEN W. MUNROE 

The Woman’s Christian College of Japan 
has had an eventful year in its history. In 
January, 1917, the Promotion Committee 
which had planned and worked in its be- 
half for years was disbanded. Its piace 
was taken by the new board of trustees, 


HELEN W. MUNROE 


composed of two representatives from the 
Mission of each of the six cooperating 
Boards,— Baptist, Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, Canadian Methodist, Dutch Reformed 
and Christian, together with six Japanese 
representatives chosen by these members. 

Dr. Benninghoff, of our Mission, was 


made president of the trustees. Dr. I. 
Nitobe consented to become the first honor- 
ary and afterwards the active president of 
the college, and Miss Yasui, formerly a 
teacher in the Girls’ Normal School and 
noted for her strong Christian principles, 
accepted the office of dean. Mr. Nagao, 
superintendent of the Eastern Division of 
the Railway Bureau, has been appointed 
vice-president and has special interest in 
the business end of the college. The trus- 
tees have secured Dr. Reischauer as ex- 
ecutive secretary to present the needs of 
the college in America and to do promotion 
work here. 

A large piece of land with buildings has 
been rented from the Presbyterian Mission 
for three years, with the expectation of 
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The course, as planned at present, will 
consist of one year preparatory, three years 
regular and two years post-graduate work, 
thus making it higher than any other exist- 
ing school for women in Japan and one 
year lower than the Imperial University. 

The tuition fee will be $16.50 per year 
for the preparatory, $22 for the regular, 
and $27.50 for the graduate courses, with 
room and board for $5 a month. Not a 
large sum to provide the highest education 
for a young woman in this land of oppor- 
tunity! 

Surely this college, which may have in 
an ever widening circle so vast an influence 
on the lives of the young women of Japan, 
ought to receive the ready and enthusiastic 
support of the women of America. As 
Baptists we hope to have six in the enter- 
ing class this year! The problems are many. 
The trustees and officers will need your 
prayers that the conduct of the college may 
be such as to provide a warm, wholesome, 
earnest Christian atmosphere, high moral 
standards and a constant challenge to lives 
of consecrated Christian service. 


‘© Women Workers of the Orient ”’ 


This is a delightful new book from the 
pen of Miss Margaret E. Burton, who is 
already so well known as a writer of inter- 
esting books on missionary subjects. From 
the opening page to the end of the last 
chapter, the book has a strong appeal as 
we follow, under Miss Burton’s leadership, 
eastern women in the home, in the fields 
and factories; women as pioneers making a 
trail for others to follow; women seeing the 
dawn of a new day for their own souls and 
for their nation; and women who have al- 
ready proved themselves able to cooperate 
in the great movements of the day. The 
need of Christian training is apparent 
throughout the book, but becomes insis- 
tent in the last chapter, where the situation 
is presented under the title of “‘ The Call 
for Leaders.” 

“The world is beginning. You must go 
and help the king.” 


EXTRACT FROM CHAPTER II 


The great industrial nation of the East 
today is, of course, Japan. The rapidity 
with which she has achieved what Western 
nations accomplished very gradually has, 
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however, involved her in industrial and so- 
ciological problems of the most serious and 
acute type. And they are problems which 
bear particularly upon her women. For it 
is woman’s labor which is chiefly respon- 
sible for Japan’s ability to compete com- 
mercially with nations whose manufac- 
turing industries were well established when 
Japan was still a hermit and medieval na- 
tion, knowing little and caring less about 
the lands on the other side of the Pacific. 

Recently published statistics showing 
the proportion of women employed in the 
industries of other countries, as compared 
with that of Japan, are startling. In the 
United States the proportion is 86 men to 
14 women who are wage earners, 75 to 25 
in Great Britain, 80 to 20 in Germany, 
while in Japan 56 per cent of the factory 
operatives are women. The figures for 
Europe were compiled before the war and 
are very different from any statistics which 
might be taken in Great Britain or Ger- 
many today. But they serve to show how 
much less these nations depend on woman’s 
work in industry, under normal conditions, 
than does Japan. 

The government reports for 1912 listed 
15,119 factories employing 863,447 work- 
ers, 515,217 of whom were women, 348,230 
men. Of the total of 814,419 workers em- 
ployed in 1910, 41,913 were under 14 years 
of age. Of these, 7,308 were boys and 34,605 
girls. 

No laws limiting hours of work are yet 
enforced, and the result is that 12 hours 
and above is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion for women and little girls. In Susaka, 
which is reported to have a population of 
10,000 people plus 20,000 factory girls be- 
tween 14 and 20 years old, the girls are said 
to work from four in the morning until 
eight in the evening, with twenty minutes 
at noon, for their dinner of rice and sweet 
potatoes. 

In another city, in northern Japan, 
where 1,500 girls between the ages of 12 
and 28 are working in 130 factories, the 
hours are reported to be from five in the 
morning until ten at night, with an hour 
off at-noon. There is, of course, no Sunday 
rest day, but two holidays a month are 
granted. The girls are given food and 
securing a more suitable piece of property 
in the near future. 
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clothing and from 15 to 40 cents a month 
in money. In general, the hours run from 
13 to 16 hours in silk factories; although in 
large cotton mills the working day is sel- 
dom over 12 hours, sometimes not more 
than 11 hours long. The time allowed for 
meals and rest is reduced to a minimum, 
and often the girls eat their rice without 
stopping their work at their machines. If 
they take the full time which is nominally 
allowed them, they are too often in danger 
of incurring the ill-will of the foreman. 


EXTRACT FROM CHAPTER III 


Miss Michi Kawai, national secretary of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Japan, says that translations of western 
novels, especially some from France and 
Russia, are often responsible for warped 
ideals. ‘The modern theatre, too, Miss 
Kawai says, has wrought havoc among 
hosts of Japanese women who throng to see 
Ibsen’s “ Doll House ” and other plays like 
it, but lack the knowledge of the conditions 
of society represented by these plays which 
would enable them to see below the surface. 

A friend who made an unexpected trip 
to America from Japan only a year and a 
_ half after her return from furlough found 
it hard to believe that so short a time had 
passed. “I suppose it seems so long,” she 
said, ‘‘ because during that year and a half 
so many tragedies have come to so many of 
my Japanese friends because they have tried 
to follow western customs and have mis- 
understood them.” 


EXTRACT FROM CHAPTER IV 


The number of Japanese women physi- 
cians is not large. A recent article places 
the number of those who are in actual 
practice as below 300. There is not quite 
the same imperative demand for them as 
in countries where the women have been 
so much more secluded than they have ever 
been in Japan. Yet there is a gradual in- 
crease in the numbers of women who are 
entering this work. The present figures 
are considerably larger than those of 1896, 
when only 30 women physicians were re- 
ported, and the number of Japanese women 
now in medical schools suggests that medi- 
cal work is making an increasingly strong 
appeal. Such women as Dr. Yoshioka, 
practicing physician and head of ‘the 
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woman’s medical school in Tokyo; Dr. 
Takahashi, for over forty years a well- 
known figure in the medical world of 
Japan; Dr. Sono Mayeda, and Dr. Tomo 
Inouye, are all doing such work as to make 
the way easier for all Japanese women who 
follow after them. 

If the number of Japanese women phy- 
sicians is small, the number of nurses is 
amazingly large. The government has 
established nurses’ training schools in 
almost every prefecture, and it is esti- 
mated that there are 3,000 nurses in Tokyo 
alone. Japanese women seem peculiarly 
fitted for the work of nurses in several re- 
spects. They have behind them centuries 
of training in unquestioning obedience and 
absolute self-control; and Japan’s age-long 
emphasis on loyalty and fortitude as the 
supreme virtues have bred in women, 
quite as much as in the men, wonderful 
courage and the power of almost limitless 
self-sacrifice. Long practice in self-con- 
trol keeps the Japanese nurse cool and 
steady in times of crisis, and the samurai 
code of her ancestors makes her do what 
is her duty to do, fearlessly and quietly, no 
matter what the danger may be. She has 
proved the stuff she is made of in times of 
cholera epidemic or plague; in the unno- 
ticed everyday tasks and in the more spec- 
tacular service of wartime. Several com- 
panies of Japanese nurses have been serv- 
ing under the Red Cross in Europe almost 
ever since the great war began, and have 
more than earned the decorations given 
them by the French and English govern- 
ments, and the military honors with which 
their own government has welcomed those 
of them who have returned from the front. 
And, by the way, that Oriental women 
should be accorded military honors by an 
Oriental government is one of the signifi- 
cant signs of these thrilling times. 


EXTRACT FROM CHAPTER V 


Perhaps nowhere is there a more active 
branch of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union than that in Japan which was 
organized in 1886 and which, under the un- 
tiring and splendidly efficient leadership of 
Mrs, Kaji Yajima, who is still its president, 
has grown steadily in strength and numbers. 
Its members, of whom there are about 
5,000, pledge themselves “to improve 
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public morality and eradicate social evils, 
especially wine-drinking and smoking, to 
work for social purity and to change cus- 
toms and manners for the better.” ‘The 
Union publishes two magazines, one of 
which has a subscription list of 11,000, con- 
ducts a Rescue Home which seeks to do 
both preventive and reformative work, 
carries on-a night school for girls, does a 
great amount of educational work among 
women, and employs a secretary who gives 
almost her entire time to the work for 
children. 

Another much younger organization in 
which the Christian women of Japan are 
uniting is the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association, which was opened in Japan in 
1905 at the request of the missionary body. 
As in China, so in Japan, the responsibility 
for this work is increasingly borne by Jap- 
anese Boards of Directors and Japanese 
secretaries. The Association has organized 
both city and student Associations, pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine and holds a 
‘summer conference each summer. No one 
who has ever had the pleasure of attending 


one of these summer conferences can ever — 


doubt either the executive ability, the gift 
of public speech, or the earnestness of Jap- 
anese Christian women. Japanese women 
plan the conference program, a Japanese 
woman is the business manager, another is 
the presiding officer, and others are among 
‘the best speakers heard during the ten days. 


. EXTRACT FROM CHAPTER VI 


The future centuries of the Orient’s life 
will, in no small measure, be shaped by the 
‘women and girls of today, the mothers, the 
teachers, of the leaders of tomorrow. And 
the life of the girls and women of today is 
as clay, soft in the hands of the potter. Old 
things are passed away, the shape of the 
new is not yet determined. Who shall de- 
‘termine it? Shall the forces of materialism 
and selfishness, or those of Christ? The 
“answer rests with those who, in these days 
‘of change and confusion, shall be the lead- 
ers of the newly awakened women of the 
‘Orient. 


_. The membership of the Kanagawa 
Church has increased from 90 to 130 the 
past year, most of the additions by baptism. 
“At Haramachida 9 have been baptized, 
‘won from a Buddhist: community. 


Woman’s School, Huchow, China 
BY MARY I. JONES 


It is a fact that not one per cent of 
China’s girlhood is in school. The ninety- 
nine per cent are growing up and going 
into wifehood and motherhood without 
even the help the present day schools can 
give. A large per cent of men in nearly all 
of the higher institutions of learning are 
married to women of this ninety-nine per 
cent class. Many young married women, 
whom our girls’ schools were too late to 
help in their girlhood, are asking entrance 
today. The doors of most of these schools 
are closed to her, and though she may be 
as worthy and capable as many of her un- 
married sisters, her married state bars her 
from the opportunities that are theirs. 
Having seen this lack of open doors for the 
married woman who desires to be better 
prepared to meet her life obligations, this 
school in Huchow is opened. 

Such courses will be given as will best 
help the women in their home life and the 
care of their children — in physiology and 
hygiene, domestic science and child train- 
ing, and a Bible course that will be a basis 
for an intelligent understanding of Chris- 
tianity and help the student to decide her 
own relation to it. 

Believing that many children of this 
generation are being robbed of their birth- 
right to a careful training and that they 
are not only missing a happy childhood 
but in most cases will pass on nothing better 
to their children, we have decided to add a 
Children’s Department to this school, anP 
children six years old and under will be 
admitted with their mothers. Children 
between four and six years will be required 
to attend the mission kindergarten located 
near by, for which no additional charge is 
made. 

The Children’s Department has four 
centres. One is the yard that is being 
planned to furnish the little people with a 
pleasant place for out-door fun such as will 
lead them to want to live in the fresh air. 
Second, the play room is a real child’s 
room. It is provided with means of play 
that children enjoy and fitted up tastefully 
that the seeds of beauty and order may hére 
be sown and cultivated. Third, the bath- 
room, a separate room from the bath-of the 
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mothers, and outfitted just for little folks. 
Fourth, the daytime bedroom, fitted up 
that the little ones may have here com- 
fortable, undisturbed, health-giving naps. 


I have no margin in the appropriation 
from the Board for this children’s depart- 
ment, so must get it from others or supply 
it myself. I wish I might turn beggar for 
it. Any children’s playthings, pieces of 
cloth or muslin of any size from quilt 
patches up to 3 yd. pieces, or pieces big 
enough for quilts or sheets for the little 
beds I am to outfit for the children’s day- 
time naps. Yes, and pieces of yarn that 
are not enough for a soldier’s wristlet, even 
a yard long, will be useful to us. 
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Blankets for the little beds 2 x 3 feet or 
larger are very much needed, also pictures 
of mothers and children. I have yet to 
find one picture of mother and babe in 
China. Send me some good prints of good 
pictures on these lines. They speak a 
universal language and have done and will 
do much good. I wish you might send me 
so many that each woman who comes to 
the school might have one as her own 
private possession. We need your help, 
why could not a few churches have a 
shower for my children’s department and 
send me the results. 


F Address Miss Mary I. Jones, Woman’s 
School, Huchow,{China. 


GESTIVE WAYS OF WORK 


EDITED BY MARTHA H. MacLEISH 
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East Central District’s Board of? Missions 
Probably the most notable event of 
April, in the Baptist missionary world, 


was the inauguration of the East Central 
District Board of Missions. This Board 
is composed of ten men representing For- 
eign Missions, ten men representing Home 
Mission interests, ten women chosen from 
the Woman’s Foreign District Board, and 
ten from the Woman’s Home District 
Board. These forty people are charged 
with the missionary education and devel- 
opment of the East Central District (In- 
diana, Ohio and West Virginia) for the four 
denominational mission societies. 

This first meeting was held at Charles- 
ton, West Va., in connection with the fifth 
annual meeting of the East Central Dis- 
trict W. A. B. F. M. 

A success? Yes, indeed, a big one. Men 
present? Yes, a goodly number. Men in- 
terested? Most certainly they were. 
When an active business man takes prac- 
tically four days away from business, as 


these men had to do in order to go and 


come and be two full days there, one may 
safely declare that he is interested. Men 
helpful? Most assuredly. The chairman 
of the committee on standards is a man, 
and I don’t mind confiding to you that the 
women of that committee were surprised 
by the able work he did and the live sug- 
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gestions he made. Of course a committee 
composed of men and women is bound to 
do better work than one made up of either 
sex in segregation. Not only can it devise 
better plans, but it can reach the whole 
church in their execution — not the women 
alone, nor the men alone, but the whole 
united body. 

Other districts please keep your eyes on 
East Central and see what full cooperation 
and unity of interests is going to accom- 
plish there. To the mind of this editor 
they have started upon the path which is 
bound to bring the largest and truest suc- 
cess to all, because each interest looks not 
only on its own things but each also “ on 
the things of others.” 


THE READING CONTEST 


One interesting feature of the program at 
Charleston was the awarding of the Read- 
ing Contest trophy, a beautiful silver vase 
on a teakwood standard, to the Associa- 
tion that had done the best work. The 
winning Association this year proved to be 
the same as last year, the Logansport of 
Indiana. The number of books that had 
been read was surprising. I dare not try 
to give it from memory. There was a per- 
ceptible straightening up among those 
present, and an apparent purpose to snatch 
that prize away from the custody of Lo- 
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gansport another year, but the fire in the 
eye of one Logansport pastor seemed to 
indicate that he proposed to do what in 
him lay to keep the trophy indefinitely in 
his Association. 

One element of East Central District’s 
ivy-green strength lies in her fine plans for 
spreading missionary intelligence. Each 
association has a traveling library that 
passes from church to church. Local li- 
brarians are also becoming interested and 
putting readable missionary literature on 
their shelves. There is a District Secretary 
of literature and education, and one in 
each state. They are working with zeal 
and intelligence to develop missionary 
knowledge in the district, realizing fully 
that knowledge begets interest and interest, 
zeal. 

Let us make the extending of missionary 
information our aim for the year 1918-19, 
and our field the whole church. Knowledge 
is the foundation on which all advance 
must be built. 


How New Jersey Won Her Goals 


New Jersey was asked to make a certain 


increase in W. W. G. chapters, women’s 
circles, contributors, children’s organiza- 
tions, Sunday schools, studying missions, 
and subscribers to Missions, and it was 
also desirable that the number of mission 
study classes, groups of intercessors, and 
personal gifts be augmented, and that lit- 
erature be distributed as widely and wisely 
as possible. 

To reduce the state quotas to association 

- averages was a simple matter of arithmetic; 

but to make sure of the association goals 
would require both push and personality. 
Therefore each association secretary was 
invited to choose eight women (one for 
each goal) to correspond with or visit 
churches. This Five Year Program Com- 
mittee was appointed in September, and of 
the members some were interested and 
worked; others wondered, objected or 
resigned. 

In spite of drawbacks, however, it be- 
came clear before Christmas that most of 
the goals were either won or in sight, and 
the correspondence was filed. An epi- 
demic of “‘ no-writis ” seemed to strike the 
state in February and March, and the sec- 
retaries despaired of complete reports. 
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But missing spaces could be partly pieced 
out by the replies sent to the F. Y. P. com- 
mittee. (Note value of filing these letters.) 

On Sunday schools, for instance, the 
number was lifted not to the 110 called 
for, not to an uncertain 119 from report 
cards, but to a definite 134, almost the 140 
set for 1921. The honor for this effort 
belongs to our President’s daughter, Edith 
Montgomery Simson of Cranford. 

The increase in givers has also come 
near the 1921 mark, and the drive for per- 
sonal gifts, partly through the little “‘ Sec- 
ond Mileage Books,” that are to be used 
again this year, resulted in good returns. 

New Jersey begins the new year deter- 
mined to select the best possible F. Y. P. 
committee and to assign the quotas in 
May. Subdivision and centralization are 
to be emphasized. The 251 churches from 
nine associations and the large committee 
of 72 cannot be brought together with 
economy, but each branch is to be cap- 
tained by a woman living not far from the 
state secretary. These eight captains can 
therefore be summoned for consultation 
with due regard for conservation of time 
and money, and the committee of eight in 
each association may be a great help to the 
association secretary and perhaps discover 
understudies for more responsible offices. 

The Honor Society of the state (Mont- 
clair) made its eleven points by a similar 
subdivision of effort. Each member of the 
executive committee was asked to be re- 
sponsible for one point and to secure three 
new members. Results: The Standard of 
Excellence achieved, a per capita appor- 
tionment of $4.80 for foreign missions 
(total $2,486), besides $452 personal gifts 
from 52 members, a stronger prayer life 
and wider interest. 

The division of effort for the eight cap- 
tains and 64 aids will be as follows: 

Woman’s circles and W. W. G. chapters. 

Recruits. (A captain in each church.) 

Individual Gifts. (Pledges entered in 
“Second Mile Books.”’) 

Sunday schools studying missions. 

Children’s organizations. 

Subscribers to Missions. 


Study classes and literature. 
Intercessors. 


Note that the secret of success here consists 
in setting definite aims to be reached, then in 
organizing efficiently and distributing responsi- 
bility so that they may be reached.— Eb. 
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Conducted by Alma J. Noble, 200 Bryant St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The World-Wide Difference 


The beautiful words below were written 
by a French girl sixteen years old: 


- HERE is a river in France so narrow 


that you can talk across it. Birds 
can fly over with one sweep of their wings. 
Great armies are on either bank, but they 
are as far apart as the stars in the sky, as 
far as right and wrong. 

There is a great ocean. It is so wide 
that sea gulls cannot fly across it without 
rest. Upon either shore there are great 
nations.. They are so close that their 
hearts touch.”— War Work Bulletin. 


Holding the Line! 


We hear much about going “ over the 
top,” but what about “ holding the line ” ? 
Who can say which is greater? We closed 
our year with 2,225 chapters, 25 more than 
our third year goal of the Five Year 
Program. 

That was glorious, but now, Worth 
While Girls, let us “hold the line” in 
every sector. We are fairly hilarious over 
the results of the Reading Contest. Splen- 
did reports in the Point Standard have also 
been received, but we want to make more 
of that the coming year. Have you seen 
our new Gift Envelopes? They are stun- 
ning, and were prepared because of so 
many requests. 

When the N. B. C. meets at Atlantic 
City, Miss Crissman and I will outline the 
Program for next year based on the two 
new study books, “The Path of Labor” 
(Home) and “Women Workers of the 
Orient ” (Foreign). We also hope to have 
a Junior Program for next year. These 
will all be ready for you in September to 
begin your fall and winter’s work. 

We shall also prepare the new Reading 
Contest list, and we have two or three 
secrets which I will tell you in my next 
message. In the meantime, “hold your 


line ” without a break, look to your great 
Commander every day for orders, and 
stand loyally for Christ and the Kingdom 
of God on earth. 


Every Day 


By my tasks of every day, 

By the little words I say, 

By the friendships which I make, 

By the roads my footsteps take, 

My allegiance I proclaim, 

My allegiance to a Name, 

Prove my right His Cross to wear, 

The Cross and Name of Christ to bear. 
— George Klingle. 


Field Scenes 


Seen. A chapter of about twenty girls at 
Platsburg, W. Va., who made a pledge 
of $300 to Missions at the beginning of last 
year. The last week of the year was upon 
them and $60 was lacking. To meet the 
need quickly a little silk bag was given to 
each member. Inside was the verse: 
They say we are the Worth While Girls, 
And proof we now must bring, 
This little bag we give to you 
For an offering to the King. 

The bags were given out Monday eve- 
ning and were to be returned at a brief 
business meeting on Friday evening. It 
was my privilege to see that money 
counted. Instead of the needed $60 there 
was a little more than $83! 

Found. A Girls’ Club in Western Massa- 
chusetts which regularly appoints a certain 
number from its membership to attend the 
weekly prayer service. When an ap- 
pointee finds it impossible to attend, she 
appoints a substitute. This plan is worth 
adopting in every chapter. 

Rhode Island. We haven’t heard of her in 
a long, long time, but sometimes the silent 
ones are the busiest.» Rhode Island again 
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sets a record by organizing a State W. W. 
G. Board, which is to meet every two 
months. 
spiration, and to gain strength by unity. 
Already two fine meetings have been held 
with 26 present at each. It is planned at 
some of the future meetings to discuss 
methods, study books, and to present 
model programs. Again Rhode Island 
speaks through a state-wide W. W. G. rally 
with 380 girls present, who in cheers and 
yells showed appreciation of the W. W. G. 
War Mess program. Watch R. I. go “ over 
the top ”’ this ba 


‘ Our Chinese W. W. G. Chapter in Seattle 


I know you will be glad to read this let- 
ter from Mrs. G. F. Dearborn, President 
of Columbia River District, who enter- 
tained the Chinese Chapter at her home in 
March. 

“T am sure all W. W. G. girls will be in- 
terested to hear about the first Chapter 


started among the Chinese in America, 
here in Seattle, two years ago, by Miss Skiff 


our missionary. It was my privilege to 
have them in my home for one of their 
meetings and I was delighted with the 
businesslike way in which the meeting was 
conducted by their President, not yet six- 
teen, and also with the quiet, ladylike bear- 
ing of all. Miss Skiff led the devotional 
part of the meeting, then the President 
conducted the business, after which slips of 
paper were passed on which were written 
questions on Africa, this being their Mis- 
sion Study period. 

Each girl arose and read her question, 
giving an intelligent answer. At the re- 
quest of the leader several volunteered 
modestly but without-the slightest reluc- 
tance to prepare a map on Africa, gige a 
talk on the Congo, the Dwarfs, etc., for the 
next meeting, showing their eagerness to 
make the Guild a success. After the study 
period, they had a musical program of 
piano and vocal duets, violin solos, and 
songs, two of which were composed by the 
girls, and are given below. I am sure you 
will agree that they are very good as ex- 
pressing the feeling of these new Christians. 


The purpose is information, in-: 
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Think what. wonderful things may be ac- 
complished by our Lord and His Kingdom 
through these fourteen girls, not only in 
America but among their own people in 
China! In May they will have supper with 
me, and other Chinese girls will be invited 
whom we hope will become members of the 
Chapter, for their wish, as well as their 
watchword, is to ‘ Grow.’ ” 


Song of the World Wide Guild 


I 


We are the Worth While Girls, 
Helping our Lord above, 

Spreading sunshine everywhere, 
To those unknown of His love. 


Oh, bring them the light, 
Angels of heaven will help us, 
Safely leading them to Him 
To have their souls redeemed. 


We, the daughters of the Lord, 
Will try to work for the world, 
Gathering others to help us win 
Souls encumbered with sin. 
— Rose Law Yow, Seattle. 


II 
Tune: O Day of Rest and Gladneéss 


We girls of A pega. en 

Hearts full of joy and cheer. 

Of God we are the helpers, 

Through this, the World Wide Guild. 
Our highest loyal spirits 

Tis here we best can show 

To God, our heavenly Father, 

Who daily guides our work. 


For hope of light and gladness 
In dark hearts of sad ones, 
Strive we our aim with effort 
And faith and courage blessed. 
h, may our emblem of Blue 
And Gold forever stand, 
For the helping hands of God 
Our guide and glorious King. 
— May G. Woo, Seattle. 
(We give these songs to show how the 
Chinese girls are striving to express their 
love and devotion in English. The ideas, 


rather than the form, are significant.) 


Under the Oak at Wilson 


Does that suggest Camp Carey, and 
Chambersburg, and Mrs. Montgomery and 
Mrs. Peabody, Dr. Floyd Tompkins, Mrs. 
Boyd, and Mrs. Elsie Hand Klinger’s won- 
derful chorus? I was not there last year, 
but I have glorious tales of the first Sum- 
mer School of Missions, and I believe those 
of us who were not there missed something. 
This year the Conference lasts ten days, 
from June 27 to July 7, and includes both 
Home and Foreign Missions. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery teaches both Senior Study books, 
Mrs. Peabody the Junior Foreign which 
her daughter wrote, “ Jack and Janet in 


the Philippines,” and_Miss May Wright 
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has the Junior Home book, “ Jack of All 
Trades.” 

There are to be lots of fine missionaries, 
a Pageant; Mrs. Cronk’s thrilling Methods 
Conferences, Red Cross Work, recreation 
of various sorts, and the beautiful sunset 
inspirational services every night “ under 
the oak.” The number of Baptists who 
may attend is limited to 75, so it behooves 
all who wish to go to write early to our 
Camp Carey Leader, Mrs. E. C. Apple- 
garth, 523 Market St., Williamsport, Pa., 
for rooms and full details. 





Report of the Reading Contest 


Was yours one of the chapters that quali- 
fied for Hofmann’s “ The Christ,” the pic- 
ture which was the award given for this 
year’s Reading Contest?, There were four- 
teen chapters that claimed the picture. Do 
you know what that meant? Every mem- 
ber of every one of the fourteen chapters 
had read five books during the year. The 
picture was in sepia, 13x17 inches. This 
head of the boy Jesus in the Temple is to 
many the favorite representation of the 
Saviour. Some of the letters accompany- 
ing the reports were so interesting that I 
am giving a few extracts from them. 
Providence, R. I., Plainfield Free Baptist Church. 


Chapter 1665 has gone “over the top” 
with flying colors, and many of the girls here 
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read one or two books extra. We are planning 
to frame the picture and have an “ unveil- 
ing,” presenting it to the church from the 


Guild. 


Minneapolis, Calvary Church 

The eight members of Chapter 887 have 
completed the Reading Contest. We used 
the idea of the Ladder suggested in Missions 
making the rungs in patriotic colors, red for 
Foreign, white for Inspirational, and blue for 
Home. At the side of each rung was a hook 
on which a cord was hung bearing the name 
of each girl who read the book. We shall 
hang the picture in our S. S. Class room. 


Chicago, Emmanuel Church ; 

Hurrah! Chapter 297 qualified this year! 
We had twenty-six readers and every one 
read the required five books. Two members 
read 18 books, one read 17, one 16, 3 read 7 
and 9 read 6. We raised $335 for Missions 
besides sending the following to Red Cross: 
81 sweaters, 56 pairs socks, 2 helmets, 4 
airs wristlets, 3 scarfs, and 2 French caps. 
We took both study books, “An African 
Trail” and ‘ Missionary Milestones”; one 
member went to Lake Winona, one to Geneva, 
and one to State Convention. Every member 
is employed and our work all has to be done 
at night. We are closing up our books now 
and getting ready to start for next year. 
Macomb, Illinots 

The Macomb Chapter has gone “over the 
top” and then some. We are mostly school 
girls and have much reading to do outside 
of school for our regular work, but we did 
enjoy these missionary books. So many have 
said, “Why, we didn’t know a missionary 
book could be so interesting.” ‘‘ The Moffats,” 
“Bearers of the Torch” and “ Mary Slessor 
of Calabac” are just as fascinating as any 
popular novel, and we think the Reading 
Contest is just the way to get W. W. G. 
girls interested in Missions. 

The following are the 14 Honor Chapters: 

Chapter 1665........... Providence, R. I. 


887.........Minneapolis, Minn. 

3 ee rrr Chicago, IIl. 
es Be ertue nee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
x MOSS yea ee Preston Hollow, N. Y. 
a ores Randolph, N. Y. 
gi er Rochester, N. Y. 
a Pree Woodside, N. Y. 
a 1 ee ee cee oer Macomb, IIl. 
We ae ee Fitchburg, Mass. 
ee 71075 |i nee Taunton, Mass. 
as Revi: sareeeuisiens Pottstown, Pa. 
ca  comeqeiae: Augusta, Wis. 
. LV] a eee Denison, Iowa 


Aside from these who “ arrived,” the fol- 
lowing deserve Honorable Mention for almost 
qualifying. They would have done so but for 
two or three members who failed. 


MOOR BIE oo 5 64 6 oo xen x Lexington, III. 
_ ee New Monmouth, N. J. 
Fe |) ae eer Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
a HMR Sos caste ete Tekamah, Neb. 
a . Seen. Kansas City, Ks. 
: 11) 5 aE ee A ra eae. Warren, Pa. 
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Children’s World Crusade 
BANNER CERTIFICATES 


Three cheers for the 212 Banner organi- 
zations!!! 152 Banner Crusade Com- 
panies and 58 Banner Herald Bands. That 
means that a great many children have been 
given the best opportunity of learning 
about the Missionary work of our denomi- 
nation that has ever been offered. 

It will be interesting to see just where 
these Bands and Companies are: New 
York, 42; Pennsylvania, 31; West Virginia, 
22; Ohio, 19; Indiana, 13; New Jersey, 13; 
California, 11; Minnesota, 7; Oregon, 6; 
Massachusetts, 6; Michigan, 5; Iowa, 5; 
Nebraska, 4; Kansas, 4; South Dakota, 3; 
Utah, 3; Connecticut, 3; Maine, 3; Illinois, 
3; District of Columbia, 2; Arizona, 2; 
Delaware, 1; New Hampshire, 1; Rhode 
Island, 1; Missouri, 1; Wisconsin, 1. 

Three of these states, not those at the 
head of the list, have no secretary-director 
for children’s work, but some one, without 
any “ official entitlement,” has given the 
children a chance. In one state it was a 
member of one of our National Boards, in 
another it was a minister, and in the third 
it was the women of the Free Baptist 
churches, who have always been strong for 
children’s work. This shows that we can 
start children’s work without a state sec- 
retary-director, but it shows also that it is 
much stronger and bigger with the help of 
such a worker. Therefore, if you wish to 
have a strong denomination in your state 
fifteen years hence, appoint your state and 
association children’s Leaders now. 

It is a satisfaction to know that we were 
right in our surmise that the children would 
value the Banner Certificates. One boy 
writes: “ I am soglad to know that we will 
have a Banner Certificate. We sure will 
be proud of it.” Another one says, “ We 
can’t wait for our Banner. When will it 
come?” By this time about 5,000 children 
in those Bands and Companies are rejoicing 
in their beautiful certificate. : 

At the New York District meeting in 
April, the two state leaders had secured a 
very special place on the program for the 
Children’s World Crusade, with the result 
that the children’s plans and work were dis- 
cussed all through the Convention. Post- 
ers, banners, honor point shields and fas- 
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cinating Jewel Band baby pictures were 
hung up in the auditorium and committee 
rooms. Three conferences with children’s 
leaders were held, in which best methods 
were presented and good ideas exchanged. 
The delegates from associations where no 
children’s secretary-director has yet been 
appointed were called together, and in 
every case promised to cooperate in finding 
an association leader at once. That’s the 
kind of work that brings results. 

One evening meeting was given to the 
World Wide Guild and the Children’s 
World Crusade, and there again a definite 
idea of what a Crusade Company does was 
made on the mind of that large audience 
by giving an outline of the organization, 
stories, industrial work (samples of which 
were on exhibition), and the ceremony used 
to initiate new members, which was pre- 
sented by some of the Binghamton chil- 
dren. I recommend something of the same 
kind for association basket meetings this 
spring. 

Since April first I have heard from sev-’ 
eral state secretary-directors, and without 
exception they have said, “I couldn’t get 
my reports from the associations.” From 
association secretary-directors I have heard 
that many churches failed to send in their 
reports. I have raised the question in my 
own mind, “‘ How can we train these chil- 
dren to answer letters and make reports, so 
that in fifteen years the deplorable state of 
affairs now existing will have vanished? ” 
Try this. Have the secretary and trea- 
surer write their own reports, even if it 
means more work for the leader. Let them 
give quarterly statistical reports. Ask the 
president of the Woman’s Society to write 
a letter demanding an answer to the presi- 
dent of the Crusade Company, and see that 
the president answers it promptly. When 
the letter of greeting comes from the state 
secretary-director to the company, have the 
secretary answer it promptly. Expect 
something businesslike from them, and 
don’t overlook it if they fail. 

In the next number of Misstons I will 
give a report of the Children’s World Cru- 
sade Conference at the Northern Baptist 
Convention, which promises to be full of 
interest and suggestion. . 

Mary L. Nose. 
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Ruth Lester — An Appreciation 


E have hung in the west window of 

our Board Room a silk service 

flag with one star. It is in honor of Miss 

Ruth Lester, our only Board member who 

is in service overseas. Our women all over 

the land who know and love her mother, 

Mrs. Lester, will rejoice to know that Miss 
Ruth is doing this service. 

She is a Wellesley College girl with broad 
interests and deep consecration. For four 
years she was the treasurer of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of the Hyde Park Bap- 
tist Church, taking up the work as a young 


girl to interest other young women of the’ 


church in the missionary cause, and from 
this influence has grown up a large and en- 
thusiastic band of young women workers 
in the society. 


She was for five years head of the inter-: 


mediate department of the Sunday school, 
of which her father, Mr. A. G. Lester, is 
superintendent. One need only see her 
with clusters of children about her and 
watch their faces to know how they love 
her. She has given unremitting labor to 
the Infant Welfare work in the stockyards 
district. A year before we went into the 
war she joined the first aid classes and 
those given’ for nurses’ training, and at- 
tended the Rookie Camp at Lake Geneva, 
throwing herself unreservedly into the 
work, as she believed thoroughly in pre- 
paredness. She made herself so useful and 
indispensable that Miss Mabel Adams, a 
head nurse at the Presbyterian Hospital, 
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soon engaged her as assistant in charge of 
the clerical work of a unit of sixty nurses. 
When Miss Adams went to Camp Dodge 
the responsibility of the unit fell upon Miss 


Lester for fourteen months. She took the 
intensive training at the Presbyterian 
Hospital by special concession and was 
highly commended for her skill and pro- 
ficiency. 

Base hospital unit No. 13 has been taken 
over by the United States Army. It is 
composed of 100 nurses, 35 doctors from 
Cook County and Presbyterian Hospitals 
and 150 men assistants, Miss Lester. being 
appointed as secretary to the head nurse, 
Miss Adams. She expects to help in the 
care of the wounded as well as to keep the 
records of the unit. 

It will be of interest to many to note that 
Mrs. Gazzette, a charter member of the 
Board, is an aunt of Miss Lester. Mrs. 
Gazzette has been decorated with the medal 
of Devotion by the French government for 
two years’ constant service in the hospital 
at Neuilly. She is president of the wo- 
man’s society of the American Church in 
Paris. With a love reaching out to all 
American boys in khaki, she never allows 
one to pass her without speaking a word to 
him, and many a homesick lad has found 
in her a refuge. The whole world knows 
of the marvelous work of Miss Grace Gaz- 
zette, her daughter, who wears on her 
breast the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Belonging to a family like this, it is small 
wonder that Ruth Lester is the noble 
young woman she is, with a heart and pur- 
pose to do her part in the great cause of 
freedom. Let the women of America pray 
for her as she goes overseas on her errand 
of love and mercy. 


LituiaAn M. Soares. 
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THE STORY OF THE YEAR 


After forty years of history as a society, 
the present year was ushered in with re- 
newed consecration and a firm determina- 
tion to make the first year of the new 
decade one of victorious service in our 
schools and on mission fields. Taking the 
book of Joshua as a foundation, a con- 
quest program was outlined, with our slo- 
gan, “ Possess the Land” ; our weapon, 
“Prayer” ; our motto, “ Be thou strong 
and very courageous”; our purpose, 
“The conquest of the city.”” On account 
of conditions resultant from the entrance 
of our country into the great war waging 
for liberty and democracy, and for the sake 
of complete unity in the denominational 
interests, there have been some changes in 
the original plans. But the conquest ban- 
ner has been flung far and wide, and many 
victories have been won. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


In cooperation with the other societies 
of the denomination, and also with inter- 
denominational groups, the society has en- 
larged its interests and efficiency. Most 
cordial relations have prevailed with the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
and matters of mutual interest have been 
promoted. Frequent conferences have 
been held and plans for maintaining the 
work in the schools and for entering new 
mission fields have been outlined. 

The two home mission societies have con- 
ducted the home mission campaign in the 
Sunday schools during the fall months of 
the year, the study being based on. Pro- 
fessor Mangano’s book, “Sons of Italy.” 
Stories, charts and beautiful pictures of 
Italian life in America made the study 
most interesting and the material was in 
great demand, indicating that the number 
of schools following the program is in- 
creasing. But not until all the Sunday 
schools have a definite program of mission 
study will the ultimate goal be reached. 

Through the literature department of the 
society the use of the study books issued by 
the Council of Women for Home Missions 
has been widely promoted. In honor of 
the Luther Anniversary, the senior text- 
book was “ Missionary Milestones,” by 
Margaret Seeback; the junior book, “‘ Bear- 
ers of the Torch,” by Katherine R. Crowell, 
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proved most fascinating to the boys and 
girls. 

The Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions is cooperating with the Laymen’s 
Movement in the appointment of Mrs. 
Paul Raymond to represent home mission 
interests at conferences of women held 
conjointly with meetings of the laymen. 
At the annual meeting of the council, Mrs. 
Coleman resigned as vice-president to ac- 
cept the chairmanship of the important 
committee on comity. Our president, Mrs. 
Ford, was elected vice-president of the 
council. 

Through representation at the summer 
schools of missions, the Y. W. C. A. con- 
ferences and the Baptist summer assem- 
blies, the society has enlarged its contacts 
and made a real contribution toward in- 
creasing interest in home missions. Uniting 
with the Woman’s Foreign Society, rep- 
resentatives have presented the woman’s 
work at the institutes of the American 
Baptist Publication Society. 

Cooperating with the Woman’s Foreign 
Society, the plans for the enlistment of new 
recruits and intercessors have been made a 
joint effort. As women’s societies a united 
campaign has been made to increase the 
number of women interested in missions 
and to greatly enlarge the number praying 
for the cause at home and abroad. 

For two years plans have been develop- 
ing for the launching of the Extension 
Department of the Woman’s Home and 
Foreign Societies. In January all the fine 
material was completed and distributed to, 
the state leaders. This department aims 
to reach every woman who for any reason 
is unable to be actively identified with the 
missionary society of the church. 

Conferences have been held with repre- 
sentatives of the Free Baptist Woman’s 
Missionary Society, and agreements en- 
tered into whereby the money contributed 
by the Free Baptist women to Storer Col- 
lege, will in the future pass through our 
treasury, and Storer College will thus be 
added to our list of Negro schools. 


WORK AMONG YOUNG WOMEN 


Through the executive secretary of the 
World Wide Guild, Miss Alma Noble, a 
constant stream of inspiration and informa- 
tion has been flowing across the country, 
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touching not only the large cities, but the 
remotest groups of girls, with the mission- 
ary message. Miss Crissman, the field sec- 
retary, has attended many conferences and 
conventions and has been traveling from 
coast to coast, organizing W. W. G. chap- 
ters and outlining methods. At the close 
of the year 2,225 chapters were enrolled, 
and the following states have reached the 
goal set for them: New York, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, West Virginia, II- 
linois, Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Idaho, California and 
Arizona. 


WORK AMONG CHILDREN 


After the adoption of the new plans for 
the work among children, Miss Mary 
Noble was appointed executive secretary. 
Miss Noble has been most aggressive in 
carrying out the plans, in urging the ap- 
pointment of children’s state secretary- 
directors, in enlisting interest and in pro- 
moting the organization of the various 
children’s groups. Most attractive litera- 
ture and programs have been outlined, 
there is great enthusiasm among the lead- 
ers and the children, and many new soci- 
eties have been organized. The specific 
for the Jewels is the nurse and day nursery 
at Ponce, Porto Rico; for the Heralds and 
the Crusaders, the kindergartens among 
the Chinese, Mexicans and foreign speak- 
‘ing peoples. 


‘ 


DISTRICT PLANS 


At the beginning of the year the territory 
of the society was divided into ten districts 
instead of four, thus enabling the district 
secretaries to have personal contact with 
a much larger number of their constituency 
and to cultivate the districts more inten- 
sively. In September Miss Erminie Broad- 
stone was appointed secretary for the Cen- 
tral District. Many of the districts 
through invitation of the Woman’s Foreign 
Society have arranged for rallies at the dis- 
trict meetings in April or are having some 
part on the program. 


HELD IN REMEMBRANCE 


With a deep sense of loss and sorrow the 
society records the death of the following 
much esteemed workers: Mrs. James Mc- 
Whinnie, Mrs. Mary Tucker Hoague, Mrs. 
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Anna Rivoire and Miss Grace Hawkins 


Thompson. 


FINANCIAL 


The first of the fiscal year 1917-1918 
ushered in an entirely new policy relative 
to the raising of the apportionments. By 
mutual agreement the apportionments for 
home missions were united and sent to the 
state apportionment committees and in 
turn sent to the churches in one amount. 
The total receipts for home missions were 
divided in a ratio of 60% for the General 
Society and 40% for the Woman’s Society, 
this being the average percentage for home 
mission receipts for the last three years. 
In this plan one appeal was made to the 
churches for home missions. It takes time 
to adjust any new financial policy, conse- 
quently it is encouraging to report that the 
amount received for the Woman’s Society 
is a few thousand dollars in advance of 
receipts on apportionments for the pre- 
ceding year. 

The receipts from individuals, legacies, 
and specifics have fallen far below budget 
expectations, making a total deficit on the 
budget of $52,188.51. Undoubtedly the 
Laymen’s Drive affected the receipts from 
individuals, as many wrote that they were 
making their gifts through the Laymen’s 
Campaign and that the Woman’s Society 
would receive its pro rata share. 

While it is a disappointment to report a 
deficit, it places a greater responsibility 
on all to make an aggressive campaign 
the coming year for larger giving both 
through apportionments and _ through 
individual gifts. There must be no re- 
trenchment on the fields, for our country 
in this great world crisis must be made 
truly Christian. 


AMONG THE INDIANS 


On the various Indian fields the work has 
progressed. The outstanding event has 
been the opening of the work in the Upper 
Big Horn Basin among the Crows. For 
many years this particular group has urged 
the establishing of a school with a teacher 
and missionary, on the Upper Big Horn, 
similar to the schools of Wyola and Lodge 
Grass. Last September Miss Steer and 
Miss Whipple were transferred from 
Wyola to this new field. The Indians have 
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shown a wonderful spirit of cooperation in 
doing everything to make the workers 
comfortable in this far-away station until 
suitable buildings can be erected. 

Bacone College has sent a large propor- 
tion of its students in response to the call 
of the country, a contribution which 
though it greatly depletes its student body, 
it is most happy and proud to make. The 
service flag at Bacone contains sixty stars. 
The Murrow Orphanage is filled to over- 
flowing with otherwise homeless boys and 
girls who are being well trained by a group 
of most faithful teachers and matrons. 


NEGROES 


The Christian settlements among the 
Negroes in several centers have contributed 
in many ways to the betterment of the 
communities where they are located. The 
two centers in Louisville have been widening 
their scope and influence. With a better 
house and equipment for the Sunshine 
Center, larger work is possible. 

The headquarters of the Fireside School 
work continues to be the center of the field 
work among the Negroes. Through the 
paper Hope, which is widely distributed 
and read, there is given to the people a good 
course of Bible study, many wise sugges- 
tions about the best books to read, and an 
outline for reading courses. Hope bright- 
ens many homes, and brings joy and com- 
fort to many weary hearts. 

With the increasing migration of the 
Negro people northward, serious problems 
are arising in relation to proper housing 
and caring for them in the large cities. A 
number of calls for missionaries have come 
to the society as a result of these condi- 
tions, but for lack of workers it has been 
impossible to render much assistance. In 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Fannie Elliott Reid has 
been appointed to work among the women 
and children, who greatly need just the 
message of life and good cheer which she 
can give them. 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties 
which the schools have had to meet be- 
cause of war conditions, it is gratifying to 
note that almost every one has had a 
larger enrollment than in any previous 
year. Although many of the older boys 
have been called to the colors, the ranks 
have been filled with students in other 
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departments. The girls have been deeply 
interested in Red Cross work, and in learn- 
ing the methods of food conservation. 

Spelman Seminary rejoices in the com- 
pletion of the Bessie Strong Memorial 
Home for nurses in training at MacVicar 
Hospital. The home is most convenient 
and attractive and meets a long-felt need. 
MacVicar Hospital affords not only a train- 
ing school for nurses, but ministers in no 
small measure to the sick of the great Negro 
population of Atlanta, doing quite an 
amount of charity work. The fine new 
domestic art building, when finished, will 
add greatly to the efficiency of that 
department. 

The outstanding event in connection 
with our educational work this year in the 
recent celebration of the founding of 
Mather School at Beaufort, S$. C. A recent 
visit to Shaw University, Benedict College, 
Hartshorn Memorial College and Virginia 
Union University reaffirms the opinion that 
through the assistance given to the various 
schools in the South the society is making 
a valuable contribution to the welfare of 


our country, both educationally and 
economically. 

FOREIGN POPULATIONS 

“Christian Americanization” is one 


of the watchwords which has grown out of 
our entrance into the world struggle for 
liberty and democracy, and how well it fits. 
into the program which the society has 
been following in its contact with the 
stranger within our gates. For the sake of 
the future welfare of our country it is im- 
perative that the gospel message be given 
in all its strength and sweetness to the 
great foreign-speaking groups, and that it 
be given again and again until it is accepted 
not by the few, but by the many. 


SPANISH SPEAKING 


In Cuba the work of the school year has 
continued uninterruptedly. The revolu- 
tions which seriously hampered the work 
at the close of last year have subsided, 
greatly to the relief of pupils and teachers. 

The property for the hostel at Rio 
Piedras has been purchased, but as the pur- 
chase was not made till late in the year, 
the hostel was opened in September in a 
small rented building, with Miss Florence 
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Smith in charge. There are a few student 
boarders and many social gatherings have 
been held for young women of the Govern- 
ment school. 

The visit of the corresponding secretary 
in November, December and January to 
Mexico and Central America was a great 
inspiration to her and will assist greatly in 
a better understanding of conditions on 
both fields. Although the situation in 
Mexico, both politically and economically, 
is most distressing, it was a great pleasure 
to find the Baptist work in such good con- 
dition. 

In Puebla the two day schools are over- 
crowded with pupils. In the main school 
it has been necessary to provide consider- 
able new equipment, and to make some 
repairs on the Building, which, as in Mon- 
terey, is not adequate for the excellent 
work being done by the teachers. The so- 
ciety also assists in the school in connection 
with the mission, which is proving to be a 
valuable agency in reaching not only the 
children, but the families of the neighbor- 
hood as well. 

On March 15, the fine hospital in Puebla 
under the direction of Dr. Conwell was for- 
mally opened. It was a great satisfaction 
in the recent visit to find the building so 
attractive and so finely equipped. Since 
the visit several probation nurses have 
been accepted, and are in training under 
the three graduate nurses. 

In the new fields in Central.America one 
of the first needs is that of primary schools 
in connection with the larger churches, and 
the society is trying as rapidly as possible 
to fill these needs. In addition to the pri- 
mary schools it is most important that a 
normal school be established in the capital, 
to provide trained teachers and leaders. 

In Nicaragua, three primary schools are 
being conducted. There is another smaller 
school at Diriamba and also one in connec- 
tion with one of the out-stations in the hills. 
It was impossible to find suitable teachers 
to open the much-needed school at Masaya, 
where bright boys and girls are eagerly 
awaiting the coming of a teacher. 


ORIENTALS 


The schools among the Chinese in San 
Francisco, in Oakland and in Portland 
have been centers of inspiration to the boys 
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and girls in their respective communities. 
One of the promising features of the ex- 


‘cellent work being conducted in the Jap- 


anese Home in Seattle is the enlistment of 
the interest and service of a large group of 
volunteer helpers. A campaign was 
planned by Miss Rumsey, which resulted 
in these volunteers visiting many of the- 
Japanese homes. The home is extending 
its influence in many directions. It is 
nearly one year now since the number of 
women increased to 850, and during the 
last quarter grew to 950. It is by dint of 
exceedingly hard work that they have 
reached 950 women. The daughtér of a 
Tokyo Baptist pastor came for study in 
July, 1917, but arranged to give full time 
from December 10 to March 1, to 
telling Bible stories to little children over 
three and under school age, as they do not 
understand English and cannot profit by 
the local Sunday school in the country 
places, which are not Japanese. (There are 
no Japanese churches outside of Seattle 
in western Washington.) 

The English school can hold up its head 
in the school world; it affords regular, sys- 
tematic instruction in English. Thirty 
women are in regular attendance. Satur- 
days have been used to offer instruction in 
domestic matters and in visiting library, 
museum and art exhibits. Two story hours 
a week for children have developed in con-. 
nection with the downtown class. Of a 
group of sixteen women, who decided in 
August to be Christians, four were from 
the English classes. Many of the women 
are already Christians and on that account 
are brave and loving enough to undertake 
to overcome the word obstacle. The Eng- 
lish school affords a practical way of bring- 
ing some of Seattle’s best Christians into 
friendly intercourse with these Christian 
Japanese sisters and other Japanese sisters 
who must be saved. 


MINING POPULATIONS 


Two new fields have been adopted by 
the society in the transfer of Miss Minnie 
Matthews to Trinidad, Colorado, and 
Miss Alice B. Matthews to Rock Spring, 
Wyoming. On both of these fields there is 
a large opportunity for intensive work in 
the mining camps and in the homes of 
these communities. 
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JAPANESE WOMEN’S HOME IN SEATTLE 


GENERAL AND CITY MISSIONARIES 


The appeal, from the leaders of the work 
in Maine in behalf of the small towns and 
rural committees, resulted in the appoint- 
ment of Miss Matilda Utecht as a general 
missionary in that State, where she had 
already been giving important service as a 
general missionary. City missions include 
work among the Mexicans, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Italians and other foreign-speaking 
peoples. 


WAR COMMISSION 


Early in the year after our country en- 
tered the war, the Board adopted recom- 
mendations instructing the missionaries 
under the society to cooperate in the plans 
for conservation and Red Cross work, and 
the response has been most gratifying. 
Later the board was asked to unite with 
the Baptist War Commission in the inves- 
tigations relative to possible assistance in 
connection with the cantonments. The 
secretary of the Central District, Miss 
Broadstone, was released to make inves- 
tigations at Fort Leavenworth and Camp 
Funston, Kan., and Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, Ill. Miss Broadstone’s report was 
most informing and resulted in the decision 
to appoint representatives for the two 
points in Kansas. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


The present enrollment of ninety-two 
students is the largest in four years; 663 
per cent are high school graduates and 20 
per cent normal, college and university 
graduates. The attention paid this year 
to the recreative life and the careful medi- 
cal and physical examinations have re- 
sulted in establishing a new health record 
for the school. Seventeen young women 
were organized last spring in Buffalo, New 
York, into an extension class, and it fin- 
ishes this spring a prescribed study course 
in Biblical and missionary study under 
approved instructors. Those who success- 
fully complete this course will receive 
credit on the regular work of the school. 
It is expected that fifteen will receive such 
credit in June. The Buffalo experiement 
and success can be duplicated over the 
country, and many cities this coming year 
should avail themselves of the extension 
idea. 


The Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Mather School 


Mather School campus never looked 
more beautiful than on the morning of 
Saturday, March 23, at the opening session 
of Mather’s fiftieth anniversary. 

Friends from North and South watched 














FLAG RAISING AT FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF MATHER SCHOOL 


with pride and gratitude the students as 
they marched into the hall in their neat 
uniforms of white waists and blue skirts. 
Mr. F. M. Brist, superintendent of the 
National Cemetery in Beaufort, presided. 
After the opening exercises Mrs. Brist read 
the laws governing the care of the flag. 

The audience was then invited to wit- 
ness the raising of the American flag, a gift 
to Mrs. Owen twenty-seven years ago. 
Upon the campus near Owen Hall, from 
the pole which towered above all the build- 
ings, the Stars and Stripes were flung to 
the breeze. The Mather girls’ drill and 
their patriotic songs were an enjoyable part 
of these patriotic exercises. 

The afternoon session was Founder’s 
Day. Miss Carrie A. Hunt, the beloved 
principal, presided. The anniversary poem 
was finely read by Miss Charlotte Fisher 
from Chicago, a former teacher. Miss 
Hunt gave a vivid picture of the present 
condition of the school. She spoke of the 
achievements of the year, the present need, 
and her hopes for the future. She has high 
ideals, and has never spared herself in her 
efforts to reach them. Miss Sarah E. Owen, 
the former principal, gave the history of 
the school. To Miss Owen and Miss Hunt, 
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aided by their efficient corps of teachers, 
belongs the credit for the present prosper- 
ous conditions. 

Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, brought 
greetings from the Society, and gave a 
strong message of hope and cheer to the 
students. 

Mrs. Blanding, who so faithfully pre- 
sides over the sale house, by her stories of 
need made us anxious to fill more barrels. 
Shoes — shoes — shoes are sorely needed. 

The addresses of the alumnz were worth 
taking the journey to Beaufort to hear — 
bright, witty, serious, eloquent. 

Mr. George Waterhouse of Beaufort, 
one of the trustees, presided at the evening 
session. Songs and melodies were finely . 
rendered by the students. After a short 
address by Mrs. Reynolds, Dr. Gilbert M. 
Brink, Educational Secretary of the Home 
Mission Society, gave an address, strong, 
simple, tender, that moved all hearts. 

The anniversary sermon was preached at 
the Tabernacle Church, Sunday morning, 
by the pastor, Dr. Nathaniel Clark, and 
greatly enjoyed. The chapel and ante- 
rooms in Owen Hall were crowded in the 
afternoon. Excellent music preceded the 
sermon by Rev. R. P. Ingersoll, pastor of 
the white church in Beaufort. All felt the 
presence of the Master as he developed his 
theme, “ Follow Me.” Mr. D. G. Gara- 
brant of New Jersey gave an impressive 
address. The motto, “Third place for 
me,’— Christ first, my neighbor second, 


‘myself third,— had a lesson for each one 


present. 

Sunday evening the sermon was preached 
by Dr. P. P. Watson, state missionary for 
South Carolina for the colored people, a 
former pastor in Beaufort. His text was, 
“She hath done what she could.” He 
knew Mrs. Mather and was her friend and 
advisor. He also gave the first commence- 
ment address in 1901. 

To the writer, who has frequently visited 
the school for twenty-eight years, the occa- 
sion was one of deep interest. May those 
who have control for the next fifty years 
build as wisely as have those during the 
past half century — Jesus Christ and His 
Word being the theme of teachers and 
patrons. Mary C. REYNOLDS. 
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BY LILLIAN M. SOARES 


A RECRUITING CAMPAIGN 


The attendance is 92 in number this 
year, the largest for several years. 

A recruiting campaign is on to enroll 75 
new students. Miss Anna Wooster, B.A., 
Syracuse University, a volunteer for the 
foreign field, has been engaged for two 
months to visit the normal schools and state 
universities in the central district. She al- 
ready reports that a number of young 
women are seriously considering coming to 
the training school in the fall. Others could 
come if finances were provided. Here is a 
challenge to the churches of these young 
recruits to equip them with scholarships. 


VISITORS OF DISTINCTION 


Doctor Charles Singh of Agra, India, 
gave a thrilling account of his escape from 
India and his persecutions. He is soon to 
return to his own country to take up duties 
in one of the large hospitals. 

Rev. Charles H. Sears of New York City, 
Miss Grace Saxe and Dr. Hale of the Billy 
Sunday party, and Dr. F. A. Agar of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, have all 
conducted chapel services. 

We had the pleasure of entertaining for a 
week all of our district secretaries, also the 
presidents of the college Young Women 
Christian Associations of the Central dis- 
trict. 


CHICAGO A SOCIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


Chicago has often been called “the 
wickedest city ” by those who do not know 
of the remarkable activities in social, re- 
ligious and philanthropic enterprises. One 
of these is the United Charities, which is a 
work covering the entire city. The senior 
students in sociology have the opportunity 
of working side by side with the regular 
officers and employees of the association, 
in the district offices and in the investiga- 
tion of cases. This practical course is cor- 


related with Dr. Behan’s course in “ The 
Church and Social Service” given in the 
winter term, and Dr. F. L. Anderson’s 
course in “ The American City ” given in 
the spring. 


OUR FAMILY SERVICE FLAG 


Miss Virginia Raymond, one of our stu- 
dents from Washington, D. C., entered the 
Government service in March. She sailed 
recently with the base hospital unit Num- 
ber 22. 

Hanging before us in chapel is our service 
flag with twenty-six stars on it. Perhaps 
strictly speaking we are not entitled to it. 
The stars represent brothers of our stu- 
dents; one star is for Paul Libbey, the son 
of our house director; another for our stu- 
dent in service. We love to look upon this 
flag and pray for our family fighting “ over 
there.” 

The spirit of patriotism is keen and alert 
in the school. The nationalities repre- 
sented are various, but the Christian ideals 
of justice and brotherhood and righteous- 
ness are the same, and this is the spirit of 
America. There is one note only, and that 
is loyalty to America. In the recent drive 
the faculty and students purchased a $100 
liberty bond to be given to the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 


THE BEACON CONTEST 


At dinner, April 24, the feeling was tense 
in B.M.T.S. dining room. Everyone was 
awaiting the final report of the Beacon 
contest, which closed at dinner time. Max- 
wells on one side, Fords on the other ex- 
changed songs, poetry and yells. The ree 
port that the Maxwells sold 307, the Fords 
273, the circulation department 105, total 
685 Beacons, relieved the situation. As a 
result the scholarship for next year is as- 
sured. Our aim now is to establish a per- 
manent Beacon scholarship. 
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COMMENCEMENT 


Dr. Guy C. Lamson of the Publication 
Society will give the missionary address on 
Monday, June 17, at the Training School. 
It was previously announced that Dr. 
Abernethy of Kansas City would be our 
commencement speaker. He will be un- 


able to be present, we regret to say. How- 
ever, the new pastor of the Oak Park Bap- 
tist Church, who came recently from Buf- 
falo, known and loved by the denomination 
both East and West, will deliver the ad- 
dress on Tuesday evening, June 18. Dr. 
Carl D. Case will receive a cordial greeting 
from his new friends in Chicago. 
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BY ESTELLA SUTTON AITCHISON 


Free Dispensary for Missionary Societies 

(Dr. Wellworth While, seated at his 
desk, receives missionary societies suffer- 
ing from various acute and chronic ailments 
which, though really, incapacitating them 
all year, did not declare themselves until 
the spring drop in vitality. He dictates 


his findings succinctly to his secretary for 
inscription on the individual record cards.) 


No. 1. Good morning, Mrs. Common 
Case. Not feeling very well today? Your 
tongue, please. (To secretary) Heavily 
furred, gums colorless, skin pallid and 
clammy, lips pale. 

“Your wrist now, please. (To secretary) 
Pulse slow, feeble and irregular. Now, 
Mrs. Case, tell me, so far as you know, just 
how you are functioning. Ah, I thought so! 
(To secretary) Languid, debilitated, faints 
easily. Has only held three or four meet- 
ings this year; did not advertise them much; 
read a few leaflets to a small audience; 
sighed frequently; said “They couldn’t 
hope to raise as much for missions as usual 
this year on account of war-relief calls hav- 
ing taken all the spare funds they had, but 
they would do what they could and wished 
it were more.” Had no study class — 
women too busy. No missionary instruc- 
tion for young people of congregation — 
young folks not interested and “too 
busy.” General lack of appetite for nor- 
mal food but avid devotion to highly- 
spiced amusements such as the movies, the 
drama, bridge, parties, clubs, balls, social 
teas and the like. 

Clear case of ANEMIA—a disease in 


which the blood turns to water. Treat- 
ment: Strong, nourishing meals at frequent 
and regular intervals with a vigorous edu- 
cational campaign to teach the patient 
what is worth eating and encourage an ap- 
petite for it, reducing the former over- 
stimulating diet to a normal minimum. 
Liberal allowances of foods strong in the 
vitamines, such as Missions, The Stand- 
ard, The Watchman-Examiner, The Pacific 
Baptist, ‘The Challenge of the Present 
Crisis,” and the assortment of edibles 
listed in the dietary called “‘ Catalogue of 
Publications of the W. A. B. H. M. 8S.” 

Vigorous exercise in the open air abso- 
lutely necessary — an every-member-can- 
vass-for-members, working energetically to 
bring every woman in the congregation 
into active relations with the missionary 
society, especially through appetizing pro- 
gram-banquets carefully planned and pre- 
pared well in advance. Recipes furnished 
free in THE Open Forum from time to 
time. 

Good morning, Mrs. Case. I am glad to 
say this is not pernicious anemia, and the 
prognosis is good if my prescription is 
faithfully followed. 

No. 2. Symptoms obscure. No report 
sent to district or state headquarters at the 
end of the fiscal year. No delegates pres- 
ent at district rallies, state meetings or 
conventions, no representatives at the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

Diagnosis: Probably sLEEPING SICKNESS, 
imported from Africa. Treatment: Dras- 
tic measures to induce consciousness of re- 
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lations with the rest of the world — flagel- 
lation, pin-pricking, use of goad, etc. Re- 
sort to cat-o’-nine-tails if necessary to con- 
vince patient of the essential interrelation 
of human interests and the inferiority in 
the animal scale of the crab, the snail and 
the clam. When consciousness is secured, 
intensify it by exercise, sending representa- 
tives to all allied gatherings, local and na- 
tional, until normal circulation is estab- 
lished. Administer Romans 12 :4, 5 and 
Romans 14 :7 internally. Finally, link the 
patient up strongly with the denomina- 
tional tasks involved in the Five-Year 
Program and the Conquest Program by 
some definite responsibility and the adop- 
tion of a local objective. Buy a Conquest 
Bond (issued in five denominations by our 
W. A. B. H. M. S.) 

No. 3. Victim of PHOBIAS or FIXED 
IDEAS, sometimes called Old Fogyism or 
Back Numberism. Goes into spasms if con- 
fronted with new methods, during delirium 
repeating incessantly, “‘ We’ve never done 
it that way before!” Patient steadily re- 


fuses all tonics fresher than a fifty-year-old 
vintage. All offices in the society have be- 


come hereditary, no new names having 
appeared upon the official roster since pre- 
historic times. 

Treatment: Case must be handled with 
extreme care, since any sudden change 
might prove fatal. Initial measure, a psy- 
chopathic suggestion that the stars would 
not fall if fresh talent in the church be al- 
lowed an opportunity to develop by a gen- 
eral change in officers and committees at 
stated intervals. Surgical operation some- 
times necessary to remove obstructions in 
the circulation. After this, steadily in- 
creasing doses of UPTODATE adminis- 
tered through addresses by live speakers, 
virile programs (imported material neces- 
sary), and missionary literature (including 
Missiongrams), preferably of the brand 
furnished through the fifty-cents-per-year- 
subscription-for - a | |-n e w-leaflets-as-they- 
come-out. 

No. 4. Marasmus—a.- gradual and 
continuous wasting away of the body from 
some morbid cause. No missionary in- 
struction in the Sunday school; no World 
Crusaders or World Wide Guild,— no ef- 
fort to develop new recruits to replace those 
steadily wearing out in service. 
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Treatment: Begin at once using the 
missionary stories prepared annually for 
use in the Sunday school and administer in 
the opening exercises five minutes each 
Sunday or fifteen minutes once a month, 
using the system of benevolences coor- 
dinated therewith. Organize older girls’ 
classes into chapters of the W. W.G., link 
up Cradle Roll with Jewel Band, Kindergar- 
ten and Primary with Heralds, and Junior 
Department with Crusaders. Symptoms of 
improvement will occur very shortly and 
the cure be completed by the operation 
of Transfusion of New Blood performed a 
little later. 

No. 5. Symptoms ambiguous — dis- 
connected visions, patient unable to main- 
tain any continuity or sequence, seeing all 
things in fractions and circles as arcs. 
Tendency to overstress one or another 
feature of a unified landscape, as, “ We 
never attempt to meet our full Home Mis- 
sion apportionment, as we count that we 
are giving to Home Missions when we sup- 
port the United Charities, the Old Peo- 
ple’s Home, the Orphanage, etc.” Par- 
ticularly aggravated symptom: “The 
men’s funds and the women’s funds; the 
church budget and the women’s budget.” 
Diagnosis: Myop1a — nearsightedness. 

Treatment: Strong bi-focals to wipe out 
imaginary boundary lines and show a uni- 
fied task. Systematic exercises in long- 
range views at conferences and conven- 
tions that give visions of a world-field. 
Fresh study of the Life of Christ. 

No. 6. Diagnosis at sight: PRocGREs- 
stvE Muscutar AtTRropHy or CREEPING 
PARALYSIS. 

Symptoms: Lassitude; diminished at- 
tendance at meetings; tendency to let other 
things interfere with regular functions of 
missionary society until muscles are atro- 
phied from disuse; overemphasis of social 
life and growing conviction that any ojd 
thing is good enough for a missionary meet- 
ing; weakening of will, with lack of deter- 
mination to raise church apportionment or 
cooperate in the denominational tasks. 

Treatment: Unremitting doses of vari- 
ous derivatives of the verb “ do,” beginning 
with fresh reading of the Book of Joshua 
and study of the Conquest Program. As- 
signment of tasks for progressive cultiva- 
tion of the will, such as personal responsi- 
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bility for a local mission, the support of a 
specific mission field, care (by proxy) of an 
Alaskan orphan or a Central American 
missionary, etc. Organization of one or 
more mission study classes to consider 
“The Path of Labor.” Autosuggestion 
(practiced by patient herself) when con- 
fronted by a difficult task, in the repetition 
of the formula: ‘‘ What others can do, J 
can do. It has been done. I can do it. I 
will do it.” 

Notice! ! Apothecaries Anna M. de 
Clercq, at 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, and 
Gertrude L. Davis, Ford Building, Boston, 
Mass., are guaranteed reliable in filling 
prescriptions recommended above. Cata- 
log of remedies sent free upon application 
if accompanied by postage. 


A Study Circle 


From Salt Lake City, Utah, Miss Ada 
L. Shepherd, general secretary, writes: 
‘“‘T am glad to report the organization of a 
mission circle with 18 members. We have 
taken up the Home Mission study of 
Sons of Italy. In connection with this 
we read the pencil sketches of and letters 
from the various missionaries who are 
laboring to bring the gospel to the Italians. 
One woman said at the close of our first 
program, ‘Those pencil sketches and 
letters make the study more real to us. I 
had never realized that the Italians are 
such intelligent peop orgour duty as 
Americans to win them for Christ.’ ” 


Whoso is faithful in little will be faithful 
also in much. 


i 
Birthday Prayer Calendar for July 


The names of the teachers, missionaries and other 
workers of the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society are given according to birthdays. This 
calendar affords an opportunity to remember them in 
special praye at that time. 

July 11.— Miss A. E. DeSue, teacher, Florida Bap- 
tist Academy, Jacksonville, Florida; Mrs. Flora M. 
Grant, missionary to the Slavic peoples, 3049 E. 91st 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

July 12.— Miss Mathilda Brown, missionary among 
Scandinavian immigrants, 13 Rill Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; Miss R. Amelia Williams, retired mission- 
ary to the Negroes, 1005 Brinckerhoff Avenue, Utica, 
New York; Miss Harriet L. Davis, teacher among the 
Negroes, Mather School, Beaufort, South Carolina. 

July 13.— Miss Jennie Johnsen, missionary at Ko- 
diak Baptist Orphanage, Wood Island, Alaska. 

July 14.— Miss Clara A. Mayhew, city missionary, 
121-S. Hancock Street, Los Angeles, California. 

July 20.— Miss Lulu Jackson, teacher, Camaguey, 
Cuba; Miss Bertha L. Bridgman, missionary among 
the Italians and Jews, 32 Crown Street, Meriden, 
Connecticut. 

July 24.—— Miss Blodwen M. Jones, missionary 
among the Slavic nationalities, 120 Hillside Avenue, 
Edwardsville, Pennsylvania. 
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July 25.— Miss Sarah E. Noyes, missionary among 
Italians and Jews, 235 E. 18th Street, New York City; 
Miss Mary Hyndman, city missionary, Aiken Institute, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

_July 27.— Miss Alice Cushing, missionary among the 
Negroes, 612 Gay Street, Nashville, Tennessee. 

July 28.— Miss Helena Toth, missionary to the Slavic 
nationalities, 235 E. 18th Street, New York City. 

July 29.— Miss Gertrude Miller, missionary among 
Italians and Jews, 5805 Whittier Ave., Cleveland, Ohio: 
Miss Mary C. Nicholas, missionary among Italians, 26 
Congdon Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 

July 31.— Mrs. Jane E. Lindsley, missionary among 
the Negroes, 1801 Pullen Street, Pine Bluff, Arkansas; 
Miss Helen Tenhaven, city missionary, 811 French 
Avenue, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

August 1.— Miss Ada M. Posegate, city missionary, 
920 Shehy St., Youngstown, Ohio. 

August 3.— Miss Alice McCarthy, teacher, Man- 
zanilla, Cuba. 

August 4.— Miss Bertha Nicolet, missionary among 
the French, 2 Albion Place, Lowell, Massachusetts; 
Miss Viola Page, teacher among the Negroes, Waters 
Normal Institute, Winton, North Carolina. 

August 6.— Miss Annie Dingel, missionary among 
the Germans, 733 7th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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New Literature 


Buy a CONQUEST BOND. Write for information. 

Second Conyuest Liberty Gift, a booklet giving definite 
suggestions as to the fields in which to invest. Free. 

And There Was Light, consisting of four stories as re- 
ported by Mrs. Westfall, showing how the light has 
already reached the people of Central America. Price, 
5 cents. 

Primary Mission Stories, Junior Mission Stories, by 
Margaret T. Applegarth. Exceptional in interest, just 
the kind to use in the Sunday school, Children’s World. 
Crusade, or as bedtime stories. Each book, $1.00. 

Take-home Cards to use with the Primary or Junior 
stories. Per set, 25 cents. 

The Wayside Piper, a missionary pageant presenting 


both home and foreign missions, adapted from ‘‘ The 

Wayside Piper,” published by the Y.W.C.A. Price, 
cents. 

w Attention!!! Path of Labor Programs ready. Pre- 


pared by Mrs. F. S. Osgood with many practical sug- 
gestions. Free. 

Path of Labor Pageant, written by Mrs. F. S. Osgood. 
Planned especially to be used with the Path of Labor 
Programs. Price, 3 cents. 

The Story of the Year, a summary of the work on the 
various fields for the past year. Free. ; 

From Ocean to Ocean, containing annual letters from 
all of the home mission fields, with a new message, that 
of missions in war time. Price, 15 cents. 


Buy a CONQUEST BOND. 
oy 


New State Directors 


Michigan — Mrs. Peter MacKay, Birmingham (Ch.} 
Missouri — Mrs. Patee Russell, St. Joseph. 

Oregon — Mrs. H. H. Hurlbut, Oregon City (Y.W.). 
South Dakota — Mrs. A. W. Leighty, Mitchell (Ch.). 


New Associational Directors 


Kansas — Fort Scott Asso.— Miss Clara J. Franken- 
burger, Fort Scott; Kansas River Asso.— Mrs. J. W. 
Zahnly, Manhattan. 

Massachusetts — Framingham Asso.— Mrs. George E. 
Ladd, Southville. 

New York (E.) — Hudson River Central Asso. (Ch.) — 
Mrs. M. C. Turnbull, Ossining. 

Mohawk Asso. (Ch.) — Miss Emma Chandler, Tlion. 
Oneida Asso. (Ch.) — Mrs. W. C. Bromley, Utica. 
Worcester Asso. (Ch.) — Mrs. Colgrove, Worcester. 
Hudson River North Asso. (Ch.) — Miss Cecelia 
Hunter, Stillwater. 
New York (W.) — Cayuga Asso. (Y.W.) — Mrs. F. 
Sickels, Auburn. 
Niagara Asso. (Y.W.) — Miss Edith Brague, Oswego. 
Orleans Asso. (Y.W.) — Miss Bessie Smith, Medina. 


Washington — Seattle Asso. (Y.W. & Ch.) — Mrs. 
E. A. Gregg, Seattle. 
Wisconsin — Lacrosse. Asso.— Mrs. Johnston, La- 


crosse. 
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JULY TOPIC: THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Supjects: 1. The origin of the Convention. 
Cooperating Societies. 


Years of the Convention. 


4. Value of denominational centralization. 5. 


Relation to the 
of Ten 


and significance. 3. 
The Story 


Its aim 


These subjects should be treated in addresses of from three to ten minutes by different persons, 


who should make careful preparation. 


The material can be found in any Convention . 
cerned. The fourth might well be assigned to the pastor. 


dnnual, so far as the first three subjects are con- 


The fifth will be presented in 


July Missions, together with other material in the report of the Atlantic City Convention. 
Where the July issue reaches the churches in time for the July missionary meeting, it will 
be well to wait for it and thus have the freshest material. 


PROGRAM MADE UP FROM THIS NUMBER 


TWO LANDS TO VISIT — JAPAN AND EL SALVADOR 


1. Japan — Some facts about the land and its people. 


should be our attitude as Christians? 
2. El Salvador, Central America. 
the parts to be used. 


What 


The Missionary work in Japan. 


Have two persons give the interview with Dr. Brink, selecting 
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ANSWERS WILL BE FOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


1. “No. 6. Diagnosis at sight.” What is 
the diagnosis? 

2. What per cent of China’s girlhood is in 
school today? 

3. ‘* Nobody ever doubted the depth of his 
convictions.” Of whom was that said? 

4. “Out of more than 500 cities, towns 
and villages less than 100 have any Protestant 
Christian work.” Where is that? 

5. How many “ yen” did the Governor of 
Tokyo Prefecture give Dr. Axling for his 
Misaki Tabernacle, and how much is a “ yen ”’ 
worth in our money? 

6. What is the total Japanese population 
in the United States, according to the esti- 
mate of the six Japanese consulates? 

7. Who said, “ Washington . . . today be- 
longs to all mankind ” ? 

8. How many World Wide Guild Chapters 
were there at the close of the year? 

9. What is the mean temperature in 


Tokyo? 


10. How many organizations are doing 
mission work in Japan? 

11. What Baptist leader from France is 
coming to spend some weeks in this country? 

12. How many stars are there in the ser- 
vice flag at Bacone College, our Indian school? 

13. What is the difference between EI] Sal- 
vador and San Salvador? 

1¢. How many training schools do we need 
in the Central America field? 

15. What does Baron Sakatani say he tells 
the Buddhist priests? 

16. How is the East Central District Board 
of Missions made up, and what is the total 
membership? 

17. “Upon either shore there are great 
nations.” What is the next sentence? 

18. “If the home missionary wants to be 
miserable ”’— What? 

19. Who is the author of the forthcoming 
volume on Captain Bickel and the Fukuin 
Maru? 
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An Honored Visitor from France 


The American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society is happy to announce that Rev. 
Reuben Saillens, D.D., of Paris, one of the 
well-known Baptist leaders in France, and 
perhaps the outstanding preacher among 
all the evangelicals in his country, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit America, and 
will attend the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City as a guest of the 
Society, accompanied by his wife and 
one of his daughters. Dr. Saillens is sup- 
posed to have sailed from France on April 
27 and is expected to reach an Atlantic 
port in good time to attend the annual 


meetings. The Society feels honored in the, 


acceptance of its invitation by Dr. Saillens. 
We are sure that our entire constituency 
will rejoice in the presence of this distin- 
guished Baptist at Atlantic City. It is 
hoped that he will be able to visit several 
of our cities before he returns to France. 

Dr. Saillens is a native of the south of 
France, having been born in the heart of 
the mountainous district that was the home 
of the Huguenots. In 1870 at the age of 
fifteen he served as volunteer in the ambu- 
lance corps which went from Lyons to the 
field of battle in the Franco-Prussian war. 
He has thus twice witnessed his beloved 
France fall a victim of German military 
aggression. Soon after the conclusion of the 
war, through the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, of which he was a 
member, he took his stand as a Christian, 
and a little later was baptized in the Bap- 
tist church at Lyons. He gave himself 
heartily to the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Lyons, of which 
he became secretary, and entertained the 
hope of entering missionary service, but 
that door was not opened for him. 

About that time the late Dr. H. Grattan 
Guinness visited Lyons. Young Saillens 
became interested in the Missionary Insti- 
tute which had been founded by Dr. Guin- 
ness in the east of London and united with 





that work in 1873. A little later, however, 
he returned to France and became the first 
French evangelist of the famous McAll 
Mission. For several years he worked 
successfully as an evangelist of the McAll 
Mission in close and friendly cooperation 
with its organizer, Dr. R. W. McAll. In 
time, however, he felt constrained to give 
himself to Baptist work, and became pastor 


of a church in Paris. In recent years Dr. 
Saillens has given himself almost entirely to 
general Christian work and has been espe- 
cially successful in evangelistic efforts and in 
holding conferences for Christian workers. 
In his work he has the hearty cooperation of 
evangelical Christians throughout France. 











Since the outbreak of the war in 1914 
Dr. and Mrs. Saillens have given them- 
selves without reserve to meeting the de- 
mands of the hour in France. They have 
hesitated to take themselves away from 
their country at this particular time, but 
in response to the urgent request of the 
Foreign Mission Society they are coming 
to America to bring our people a message 
from our brethren in Belgium and France 
who have been called on to pass through 
such suffering and to make such heroic 
sacrifices during recent years. They will 
receive a hearty welcome not only as rep- 
resentatives of Baptists in France and Bel- 
gium, but as citizens of a country to which 
we as a nation are now united in the great 
struggle against autocracy and militarism. 
For many years the Society has cooperated 
in most practical ways with Dr. Saillens 
and other Baptist leaders in France and 
Belgium in the prosecution of their work. 
He comes to us, therefore, not as a visitor 
but as one of our own. Dr. Saillens uses 
the English language fluently, is an elo- 
quent orator, and it is needless to say that 
he will give a great message at Atlantic 
City. 


A Japanese in American Uniform 


Some years ago there came to this coun- 
try Mr. Shoichi Morihira of Japan. While 
here he determined to secure the best edu- 
cation within his reach, with a view to re- 
turning for Christian service in his own 
land. After taking a collegiate course, he 
studied in several theological seminaries, 
including Newton Theological Institution 
and the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. Dr. William Axling, in charge 
of the work at the Tabernacle in 
Tokyo, invited Mr. Morihira to return 
for service in connection with that in- 
stitution, in which a large evangelistic 
and institutional work is being con- 
ducted. However, before the invitation 
reached Mr. Morihira he had become in- 
terested in the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association with and for soldiers 
and sailors at Newport, Rhode Island. In 
a few weeks he was made director of the 
educational work at Newport for American 
soldiers and sailors, and by the time Dr. 
Axling’s invitation was received, leaders in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
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were persuaded that he could render a 
good service with the American army 
“‘ over there.” So it has come to pass that 
a Japanese Baptist is today wearing the 
uniform of the American Young Men’s 
Christian Association and is giving his per- 
sonal service to the American forces fight- 
ing in France. Here is a beautiful expres- 
sion of international good-will, and the 
Foreign Mission Society did not feel dis- 
posed to urge Mr. Morihira to let such an 
opportunity escape him. Mr. Morihira 
has not given up the hope of returning to 
Japan for Christian service at the conclu- 
sion of the war, and doubtless many men 
of his training and spirit will be required 
in his own country. 











































C. B, TENNY, D.D., OF TOKYO 





Japanese Baptist Leadership 

The Japan Baptist Mission is clearly 
committed to the policy of transferring 
to Japanese Baptist leaders responsibility 
for the conduct of their own Christian 
work as rapidly as they are able to bear 
it. Denominations which adopted such 
a policy many years ago have been 
justified in their procedure. Indeed, 
any one who knows Japan today is 
convinced that Japanese leadership in 
Christian work in that land is not only de- 
sirable and advantageous but absolutely 
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necessary. Japanese who have made such 
splendid progress in so many other direc- 
tions have demonstrated their ability to be 
leaders also in the Christian movement. 
Today the task of the missionary in Japan 
is not one of raising up a few assistants to 
himself, but of learning how to cooperate 
with Japanese leaders in the establishment 
of the Kingdom of Christ in that land. 
Our Japan Mission recognizes fully the im- 
portance of Japanese leadership, and rapid 
progress is being made in the execution of 
its policy. 


- Spice laidatp asians” 
* MISSION SNAP-SHOTS * 
HEHEHE ERE AEE EEE ESE SEEN ESE 


India 

Pastor Zo D. Browne reports growth in 
the Bible school, and increased interest in 
the evening services at Kharagpur, Bengal. 
The attitude of the people is much more 
favorable in the homes. The financial 
support has increased more than 25% and 
the gifts for benevolence more than 33%. 
Seven were baptized on the first Sunday 
of this year. 


Trying year in Kurnool field. Great 
flood in October of the year previous 
deluged the country and ruined spring 
harvests, causing widespread suffering and 
want. Rise in foodstuffs made it exceed- 
ingly difficult to carry on the boarding 
schools and also affected seriously the liveli- 
hood of the Christian community through 
out the District. Plague came later and 
closed two villages, with great suffering 
for the people. In one village 118 deaths, 
but thus far our Christians have escaped. 
How far this scourge will spread we cannot 
say, writes Rev. W. A. Stanton, “ but God 
keeps watch over His own and we will not 
fear. Notwithstanding all obstacles, no 
backward step has been taken.” Of 
course not, with that spirit. 


From Madras, Rev. W. L. Ferguson 
reports changing conditions significant of 
progress. ‘This has made mission work 
more difficult, yet advance can be reported. 
Street meetings have been surprisingly 
good; the Bible classes in Day Memorial 
have been full of interest; during five years 
past a special Sunday evening service has 
been maintained for Indians and others in 
English. Several baptisms have resulted, 
and a new church has been organized with 
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15 members — an English-speaking Indian 
church. The work of the Telugu Church 
has on the whole made progress. 


Vepery Baptist Church has prospered 
under the faithful care of Rev. S. Steven- 
son and his wife; congregations have 
greatly increased, subscriptions show a 
gratifying enlargement. 


Assam 


In the Abor field at Sadiya Rev. L. W. 
B. Jackman has had a year of hard work 
since his return from furlough. The joy 
of the people made him glad to be back, 
but he had to do some moral renovating as 
wall as material, and regain what had been 
lost by absence. Within two months he 
had two closed schools reopened and a 
third started out on the foothills. Mrs. 
Jackman has resumed charge of the work 
among the Assamese women. 


Burma 


The school work at Bassein has been 
handicapped by losing Miss Pennington 
and Mr. Rowlands, and the recruiting has 
also hit hard. A dozen students have gone 
into the “ 70th Burma Rifles,” the regular 
army infantry, and others into’ the 
Sappers and Miners, Military Police and 
Indian Defence Force. Rev. C. A. Nichols 
has been asked by the Commissioner to 
take charge of the recruiting entire, as far 
as the Karens are concerned Our pastors 
and head men called a meeting and voted 
to raise 500 men at least for the Burma 
Rifles. Our missionary is rendering them 
great service, while keeping up his regular 
work, including evangelistic tours. 

Of Dr. Robbins’ visit Mr. Nichols says: 
“He struck the right note all the way 
thru—fraternal and sanely spiritual.” 
Everywhere the Robbins party met with 
heartiest welcome. 


Japan 

Latest news from Japan indicates that 
the Baptist Forward Movement is taking 
hold of the native pastors and people in 
the most encouraging way, promising much 
for the future. 


Osaka has had great material prosperity 
the past year, and the get-rich-quick class 
is increasing, as are the problems that come 
with sudden wealth. The salaried class do 
not feel the prosperity so much, and as this 
is the class in our churches, they have not 
been so much helped. There has been 
some advance, however. 
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The War and Missions 


BY CHARLES L. WHITE 


Executive Secretary American Baptist Home Mission Society 


a HE part which The American 

Baptist Home Mission So- 

ciety has had in preparing 

leaders among the various 

foreign colonies in America 

mg in gy hr ni Ms while Christianiz- 
ing these people has been very great. 
Many of these have been called to the 
colors and others have flocked into the 
service of their adopted country. Others 


have entered the overseas work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. In 
the early days after the declaration of 
war with Germany the following letter 
was sent to our hundreds of foreign_mis- 


sionaries: 


The Home Mission Society has for more 
than fifty years been engaged in promoting 
the evangelization of people in America who 
use a foreign language in their worship and 
service. It has seen this work grow from 
small beginnings, until today our foreign- 
speaking Baptists number more than 78,000. 
We believe that there are no more devoted 
and earnest Christian people anywhere. It 
has been said that our Baptist churches have 
been the best schools for training men in 
loyalty to America, and the practice of 
democracy, and in contrast with some de- 
nominations which have affiliated with State 
churches and governments in the old country, 
our foreign-speaking Baptists could be de- 
pended upon in a crisis to be loyal to America. 

The crisis has come. The supreme test is 
about to be made. The foreign-speaking 
people, ‘whose life,” to quote Professor 
Rauschenbush, “has expanded in the wealth 
and liberty of our country, and whose children 
have grown to fairer stature and larger 
thoughts” in the freedom of America, are 
to have their allegiance and loyalty tested. 
It is inevitable that full and undivided loyalty 
to America under the present circumstances 
should cause acute mental distress, and other 
Americans appreciate this fact. But every 
naturalized citizen anticipates this when at 
the time of taking the oath of allegiance he 
renounces the allegiance to all former rulers. 


The Home Mission Society in sending this 
communication to all its foreign-speaking mis- 
sionaries regardless of their original allegiance 
desires to assure those who may not be 
citizens that it has the express authority of 
the President that resident aliens from those 
countries with which the United States is at 
war will not be disturbed so long as they 
scrupulously obey the law and heed the 
proclamation of the President. The Board of 
Managers has instructed us, therefore, to 
urge upon every one of our missionaries of 
foreign speech what we expect from all 
ministers of the Gospel, regardless of language, 
namely, that we make our loyalty fairly and 
unmistakably known and pledge ourselves to 
render whatever service may be necessary to 
relieve suffering and distress. To make thise 
practical, we would suggest: 


First, that you offer yourselves to the local 
authorities for any service of relief or 
preservation of public order which may be 
necessary in your community. 


Second, that you formally offer the use of 
your church buildings for any emergency 
which may arise in the relieving of distress 
or other public service for which the au- 
thorities may have need of your building 
temporarily. It is not expected that they 
would use any church building for recruiting 
purposes. 

The above are Christian as well as patriotic 
duties. The Board further urges that you 
seek to lead your congregations in their 
duties as citizens and instruct those who are 
not citizens in their obligations here in America 
during this period of stress. 


We feel that both for your own sake and 
our information we should have a clear state- 
ment of your attitude in this matter, and 
we hope for an early reply. 

We believe that the country will emerge 
from this testing purified of much dross, with 
a more clearly defined loyalty to America on 
the part of those who have come from foreign 
countries, and a solidarity of purpose and 
spirit which will go far to abolish the use of 
the term “ foreigner” when reference is made 
to those who have come here as immigrants, 
and whose children have been born in this 
land. 
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The Board at its March meeting also 
placed on its records the following: 

Entrusted with the interests of The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
which has a large share in Christianizing 
America, and through America the world, 
whose watchword is “North America 
for Christ,” and whose work in each 
generation is to pass to future genera- 
tions the primary gifts of Christianity 
and its by-products, the Board of 
Managers desires to announce to the 
world its attitude and position in this 
present world crisis. 

Immediately following the declaration 
of war with Germany, an official com- 
munication was addressed to each foreign 
missionary requesting from him a formal 


statement concerning his loyalty to the 


United States, his adherence to the 
principles of democracy, and _ insisting 
that each missionary must be loyal to 
the Government under whose protection 
he lives, whether a citizen or not. He 
was also asked to give written assurance 
that his own personal service and the 
use of his meeting-house, if it were 


needed, shall be placed at ‘the disposal 
of the Red Cross and other allied activi- 


ties and constantly conform to the 
various local needs. 

We encouraged the organization of the 
War Commission of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, and have advanced con- 
siderable amounts that it might have 
sufficient funds with which to carry on 
its helpful work, pending contributions 
from our constituency, co-operating there- 
in with the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society and the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. We _ have 
encouraged service to be rendered by 
our missionary pastors in the camps and 
cantonments, giving also the service of 
various servants of the Society, notably 
that of the Superintendent of Evange- 
lism, whose salaries and expenses have 
been paid as a part of the Society’s 
contribution toward - spiritualizing the 
forces engaged in winning the war and 
in “safeguarding democaracy for the 
world.” 

We have also encouraged our foreign- 
speaking missionaries to become army 
chaplains, releasing them from their 
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present positions to engage in this im- 
portant work, and have granted them 
indefinite absence from service, to labor 
under the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, or to enter military service in the 
American, French and Italian armies. 


READINESS TO RELEASE ITS OFFICERS 
FOR SERVICE IF NEEDED 


We are willing that our secretaries and 
superintendents, acting with the approval 
of the Headquarters Council, shall place 
themselves at the disposal of the War 
Commission of the Northern Baptist 
Convention for such service in the 
camps and cantonments of the United 
States as they may be able to render 
from time to time for limited periods; 
and further if the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, State Conventions and City Mis- 
sion Societies concur, this Society will 
join with them in advising that district 
secretaries and State and city mission 
secretaries be asked, so far as possible, 
to engage in similar service. 

If any secretary of the Headquarters 
Council or superintendent of missions 
hears the call of God to overseas service, 
under the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation or the Government, for a period 
of six months, or possibly longer, the 
Board of Managers will favor his per- 
formance of this duty, if adjustment of 
service can be made during the period 
of his absence, with the understanding 
that so far as his duties will permit he 
will render such inspirational service as 
may come from his writing while he is 
absent from his regular labors and that 
any amount received from another 
organization shall be deducted from his 
regular salary. 

This Society will concur with the 
Foreign Mission Society, State Con- 
ventions and City Mission Societies in 
granting like privilege for military or 
associational service! And will enter upon 
a like arrangement for military or 
associational service if any _ secretary 
cooperatively employed by the Home 
Mission Society with other national 
missionary organizations or boards de- 
sires to perform such duty for six months 
or longer. 
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On the Fence 


Rev. Howard H. Clouse, missionary to 
the Kiowas at Rainy Mountain, says: 

“I hope and pray that the bill before 
Congress against peyote will pass and there 
will be a strong law enforced against this 
great cause of ruination among the In- 
dians. It would surely be a blessing for 
this people. I have written to all the con- 
gressmen who represent this district and 
they have replied; but their replies indicate 
that they are like a man on a fence who 
does not tell which way he will jump. I 
like people that are out and out. I hope 
you brothers at the Rooms have done your 
part to push against this evil.” 


Prof. Mangano Worthily Recognized 


Rev. William P. Shriver, Director of City 
and Immigrant Work of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, writes: 

“The Immigrant Work Committee of 
the Home Missions Council has prosecuted 
a general survey of Italian communities in 
this country with particular reference to 
the religious situation and the work of the 
churches. Rev. Antonio Mangano, who 
made this survey, is a graduate of Brown 
and Columbia Universities, and director of 
the Italian Department of Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary, Brooklyn. His long resi- 
dence in America, and his sympathetic 
understanding of both the Italian and the 
American viewpoint, well qualify him for 
this service. The findings of the survey are 
published in a pamphlet, “ Religious Work 
Among Italians in America,” which also 
contains statements concerning the work 
and policy of leading denominations en- 
gaged in work with Italians, a list of Prot- 
estant churches and missions, and much 
other valuable information. 

Mr. Mangano has written “Sons of 
Italy,” a study book syndicated by the 


various Home Mission Societies through: 


the Missionary Education Movement. In 
its discussion of the social and religious 
needs of the Italians in this country, and 
in its suggestion of modes of service, this 
little book is thoroughly helpful. I have 
known Mr. Mangano intimately for fif- 
teen years. In his sterling Christian char- 
acter, in his fine grasp of the social and relig- 
ious problems which inhere in our immi- 
grant communities, and in his program of 
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constructive service, I do not know of any- 
one better deserving the confidence of the 
Church.” 

All Baptists who know Prof. Mangano 
will second this most heartily. 


Getting a Start 


Here is real efficiency. A woman pastor, 
not ordained, but probably foreordained; 
an experienced evangelist, now for five 
years shepherding a flock of 140 members, 
happy and prosperous in the shepherding. 
Duplex envelopes for church and Bible 
school; senior and junior young people’s 
societies; a missionary library; 28 copies 
of a denominational weekly, and the same 
number of Missions; $90 already for- 
warded for Morehouse Memorial Fund; a 
French orphan supported; boxes and bar- 
rels well-filled for worthy supplies; a service 
flag with numerous stars; no Christmas 
gifts last year, but instead an offering for 
Armenians and Syrians; $100 for the 
Y.M.C. A. fund; $25 for the Y. W.C.A. 
fund; almost $2,300 given by the church 
last year; and the reporter says, “‘ The 
church acts as if it were merely getting a 
start.” 


Good Advice 


The advice given to the farmers of the 
South at the recent Tuskegee Conference 
might well be spoken to every farmer in 
the land: “Stay on the soil, buy land, im- 
prove your farming, diversify your crops, 
raise and save more foodstuffs, make your 
homes more comfortable so that your chil- 
dren will be contented, improve your 
schools, and give better support to your 
churches.” 


A New Chapel at Hammond 


On Sunday, March 24th, occurred the 
dedication of the chapel at West Hammond, 
Illinois. This chapel is a portable building 
placed on lots purchased by the Executive 
Council of Chicago. The community 
although geographically in Illinois is contig- 
uous to Hammond, Indiana, and is a part of 
the Calumet region. This has been a thriv- 
ing Sunday school conducted for some time 
under the auspices of the church at Ham- 
mond. This field is included in the pro- 
gram of missionary expansion in the Calu- 
met region and so the work carried on in 
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the chapel will be under the direction of 
the Committee of the Calumet District 
with Rev. R. C. Speer as superintendent. 

The dedication service was participated 
in by the representatives of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society, the Chicago Ex- 
ecutive Council, and the Home Mission 
Society, with local Hammond workers. 
Rev. Floyd H. Adams presided. Secretary 
Brooks of the Home Mission Society 
preached a brief sermon and led in the 
prayer of dedication. 


The chapel is a neat and attractive 
structure seating about 150, purchased by 
the Executive Council and the Home Mis- 
sion Society. This is a great and promising 
mission field and is being cultivated by a 
most devoted and enthusiastic band of 
workers. 


District Secretary Farrier 


The Board of the Home Mission 
Society has elected Dr. Robert E. Farrier, 
of Passaic, to succeed Rev. F. H. Divine 
as District Secretary of the New York 
and Northern New Jersey District. He 
will begin service June 1, at the rooms, 
23 E. 26th Street, New York. Dr. Farrier 
has been a member of the Board for 
twelve years, and is admirably fitted for 
the work he assumes. 


: FIELD NOTES . 
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Rev. J. E. Taylor, pastor of the church 
at Springview, county seat of Keyapaha 
county, Nebraska, a village of between 
four and five hundred, is one of the two 
ministers in a field forty miles square, the 
other being a Methodist preacher. Spring- 
view will soon rebuild its house of worship, 
which is now sadly inadequate. 


The training of foreign-speaking young 
men for the ministry includes much that 
might seem elementary, because in many 
instances these young men had virtually 
no knowledge of the Bible until maid be- 
came Protestants. 


A peculiar and valuable service for the 
Government is being performed by Rev. 
Novbert Capek, a Slovak missionary of 
Newark, N. J., who has been camp pastor 
for Foreign Speaking men at Camp Custer, 
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Michigan. He speaks several languages 
and has proved of great use in discovering 
the educated men and leaders among the 
various groups. Some of these men stand 
very high and will be given positions of 
larger responsibility by the Government. 
Others will become interpreters, or hold 
subordinate places of trust and influence. 


The town of Chloride, Arizona, had no 
church building and had not witnessed a 
conversion in thirty-five years. Rev. V. E. 
Clarke, after nearly three months of labor, 
dedicated a commodious house of worship 
there, free from debt except a loan of $250 
from the Home Mission Society. He is 
laboring also in the regions beyond. He 
estimates his travel with automobile during 
the past quarter at 3,500 miles at a cost of 
$200. He uses a Ford, which passes tri- 
umphantly through the multitude of 
alarming experiences it is required to 
encounter. His harp travels with him and 
aids his service of the Master. 


President M. W. Reddick of Americus 
Institute has been appointed assistant 
Director of the thrift-stamp campaign in 
Georgia and is devoting the greater part 
of his time to this work. The campaign 
will be of much service to the colored peo- 
ple, inculcating habits of thrift and a spirit 
of patriotism. 


Rev. W. J. Lockhart, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Harrisburg, Pa., is 
doing considerable work among students 
at the Carlisle Indian School. He has 
organized a B. Y. P. U. and has an atten- 
dance of about 85 each Monday night. 


Rev. Samuel C. Delagneau, for thirteen 
years French Missionary in Worcester, 
Mass., has been accepted as a Y. M.C. A. 
Secretary for War Work and has been 
succeeded by Rev. Isaac Lafleur. 


The stupendous proportions of the con- 
flict of the Allies across the water should 
not blind our eyes to conditions and 
events in Mexico, our next-door neighbor. 
Mexico has dropped out of the limelight 
of public interest, but a turn of the wheel 
may any day lift her into prominence again. 
We need the cordial friendship of the 
Mexican people as a permanent safeguard 
against every form of hostile activity. We 
must do all we can to give Mexico the true 
gospel of the Prince of Peace. 


The Indian population of the United 
States exclusive of Alaska is given at 
335,753. Including the five civilized tribes, 
292,720 of the red men are known to wear 
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modern attire, and 180,504 are citizens of 
the United States. 


One of the greatest gains to the whole 
Indian cause is the confidential and hearty 
relation established between the Indian 
people and the commissioner Hon. Cato 
Sells, through his visits among the western 
reservations. Stock-raising, vocational 
training, suppression of the liquor traffic, 
temporary loans, and general hygiene are 
among the subjects he has especially 
considered, 


About one third of the churches and 
mission stations among the Indians have 
no Sunday schools for the children and 
youth. 


It is claimed that there are some 78 
tribes and bands of Indians needing 
Christian missions, and 47,300 Indians 
unprovided with missionaries or the privi- 
leges of Christian worship. 


The greatest religious destitution among 
the Indians is in California, where there 
are many small community groups scat- 
tered through the valleys, in the foothills, 
and among the mountains. In all northern 
California the Methodists have only seven 
stations, the Presbyterians five, the Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists two each, the 
Episcopal Church one and the National 
Indian Association one. 


On a recent Sunday Rev. F. H. Divine, 
Edifice Secretary of the Home Mission 
Society, led the First church, Phoenix, 
N. Y., in raising $10,175 to meet the 
mortgage indebtedness on the church 
property. A new meeting house has been 
erected, the old one having been destroyed 
by fire. A few days before this campaign 
at Phoenix, he raised a little more than 
$25,000 in the effort of the Olivet church, 
Minneapolis, to provide for the erection 
of a meeting house in proximity to the 
University of Minnesota. 


H. W. Pilot, Field Specialist of the Home 
Mission Society, has recently completed a 
survey of Detroit which has awakened 
much interest and enthusiasm in that city. 
Upon concluding that piece of work he 
spent a week in New Haven, and then 
went to Newark, New Jersey, Omaha 
and Vancouver. The work he does 
differs at many points from the conven- 
tional survey. It is more than a survey. 
It is a spiritual revival for the local church 
and a demonstration of the unsuspected 
possibilities of the field with actual mobili- 
zation of the Christian forces in services. 
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One church located near a recent “ Billy 
Sunday ” meeting place and actively 
engaged in the campaign reports more 
accessions to the church through Mr. 
Pilot’s visit than from the Sunday Cam- 
paign. 

Another of our Italian missionaries has 
been called to the Italian Colors. Rev.G. 
Lisi of Wakefield has recently gone to 
Italy, leaving his wife in Monson, Massa- 
chusetts, where she will engage in active 
missionary work. We shall be proud of 
Mr. Guilforda, late of Meriden, and Mr. 
Lisi as our denominational representatives, 
whom we are confident will be good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ as well as good soldiers of 
democracy. 


The Baptist Church of Grand Junction, 
Colorado, has celebrated its thirty-fifth 
anniversary. Dr. Bruce Kinney delivered 
three addresses in connection with the 
occasion. The church has had a dozen 
pastors, including Rev. E. G. Lane, who 
settled in January, 1910, and is still pastor. 
The Home Mission Society has given 
much financial aid both to current expenses 
and through its church edifice fund. The 
church became self-supporting in 1900 and 
now has a membership of about 300. Its 
first building was erected in 1884 and its 
parsonage about ten years later. Work on 
its fine new building is rapidly going for- 
ward. The total value of the property 
when completed will be $35,000. Grand 
Junction is an important city in the west 
central part of the State. A local historian 
declares that the whole city is proud of 
the new edifice. 


The North Orange, N. J., church during 
1917 expended $17,365 for current expenses 
and $21,616.94 for benevolences, and 
gave to special appeals for the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., Red Cross and Hospital work 
a sum approximating $80,000. 


An Italian home missionary, speaking 
of his conversion, says his soul so revolted 
against the practices of certain priests of 
his acquaintance that he was becoming 
morbid and ill, A friend jokingly remarked 
to him one day, “ You will find the medi- 
cine to help you, sold in a certain square 
of the city.” The medicine proved to be 
a sermon by a Salvation Army soldier. 
** After a few days I enlisted as a soldier 
in the ranks, and I date the beginning of 
my Christian life from that time.” 


It is heartening to all missionary givers 
to learn that those for whom they labor 
are abounding in sincere appreciation, and 
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in efforts to help themselves. Word comes 
from the Kodiak Baptist Orphanage, 
Alaska, that conservation of native prod- 
ucts receives due attention. A canning 
outfit has rendered excellent service. An 
abundant supply of vegetables, halibut, 
salmon and beef was provided for winter 
use. It is good to know that the children 
in the Kodiak Orphanage are being trained 
in lessons of economy and _ profitable 
industry. 

The attitude of France toward American 
soldiers could not be more cordial or 
hospitable. A letter has been published in 
all French Protestant papers by Secretary 
Andre Monod suggesting possible methods 
of service for our boys on the part of 
French Protestant homes. Never before 
have so many kindly attentions been given 
to men under arms as in the present war. 


i 


Arrangements entered into by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, and 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society 

We are pleased to announce that prog- 
ress is being made toward an adjustment 
of relationships of the American Baptist 
Publication Society and The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, in accor- 
dancewith the vote of the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Cleveland in May, 1917. 

With the full approval of the Finance 
Committee of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, which has made the necessary 
financial adjustments, the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society has withdrawn 
from all mission work in the cities, and will 
regard its city activities to be Bible and 
colportage work, Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools, Sunday school work, and Social 
Service. From April 1, 1918, The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society assumes the 
salaries and appropriations for city mission 
workers formerly supported by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. 

A careful study of our convention terri- 
tory has shown that there are excep- 
tional fields where conditions are such that 
the general colporter must render a vary- 
ing type of service. He must be colporter 
and evangelist. It has been agreed, there- 
fore, that these men shall be jointly sup- 
ported, support being given by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society on the 
basis of the colportage and Sunday school 
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work done; and by The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society on the basis of the 
evangelistic and general missionary work 
done. 

It has been agreed that all colporters 
solely supported by the American Baptist 
Publication Society shall devote them- 
selves to colportage and Sunday school 
work. They shall do colportage work as it 
has been generally understood,— primarily 
the selling and distributing of Bibles, 
tracts, and other religious literature. They 
shall do Sunday school work,— the start- 
ing and developing of Sunday schools along 
efficient lines of Sunday school activity. 
These two tasks shall be carried on in 
close cooperation with the Executive 
Boards of the State Conventions and The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

It has been agreed that all missionaries 
of The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society shall be urged to use their best en- 
deavors to secure the adoption in all 
churches and missions of the Sunday 
school literature of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, and that they shall 
seek to distribute the products of the 
American Baptist Publication Society. 

A committee from the Board of Man- 
agers of The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society has been engaged for several 
months in working out a standard plan of 
relationships with State Conventions. A 
like committee from the Board of Managers 
of the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety has agreed that so far as practicable 
the same plan shall be adopted by that 
Society. It has been agreed in advance 
that State Conventions shall be encour- 
aged to become self-supporting; but in 
some cases where this is now impracticable 
both Societies will cooperate with the Con- 
vention concerned in the support of its 
secretary or general missionary, provided, 
however, that the officer chosen shall be 
acceptable to both organizations. It is 
expected that final action on this matter 
will shortly be taken by both Boards. 

Other matters are in process of adjust- 
ment and will be announced from time to 
time. 


CHARLES L. WHITE, 
Executive Secretary A. B. H. M. S., 


GUY C. LAMSON, 
Secretary of the A. B. P.S. 
On behalf of the Committees of Conference. 
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A Page from the Diary of a Sunday 
School Missionary 


Few of our people understand the nature 
of the faithful and strenuous work being 
done by our Sunday school missionaries. 
They are working cooperatively with all 
denominational agencies and their work is 
of the greatest value. Their work in each 
state is most closely related to that of our 
Director of Religious Education. ‘Mr. 
M. E. Tull, of Western Washington, de- 
scribes his work as follows: 

I recently met Rev. T. H. Hagen, our 
Director of Sunday school work, at Marys- 
ville, 42 miles north of Seattle. The Chi- 
nook winds had melted the snow in the 
mountains and the floods were on, but we 
started in our colportage car, Ford No. 13, 
for Sedro Woolley, and made the trip over 
forty miles of the worst kind of roads. 
There we took full charge of the services 
for the day because the church is pastor- 
less. Special work was one along Sunday 
school lines in the morning, and at 3 P.M, 
we held a Sunday school conference and 
round table. In the evening our young 
people’s work received special attention. 

Then Burlington was visited. On Mon- 
day night the B. Y. P. U. was helped and 
on Tuesday evening a meeting was held for 
the benefit of the Sunday school workers. 
For the past year, I have given practically 
all of my time as a Sunday school mission- 
ary. You may be interested to know that 
there are between 75 and 100 Sunday 
schools that I visit every three months, 
giving inspirational addresses or taking 
up some phase of Sunday school work. We 
help also to increase the attendance and 
encourage the schools in adopting higher 
standards, wherever that is possible. 

The next day we worked in and about 
Lyman; the next at Wickersham, and the 
next at Sumas, holding meetings every 
evening and a conference during the day, 
besides calling at numerous homes. 

In this way, from day to day, other towns 











were visited, until finally we reached Olym- 
pia, the state capitol, where we held a 
Sunday school institute, continuing each 
afternoon and evening. 

I had the pleasure of visiting in Olympia 
the Tabernacle Church, which I organized 
about ten months ago, and I gave an ad- 
dress on “The Gospel in the Sunday 
School.” The next morning we drove back 
to Seattle, 75 miles 

During these two weeks, we held 28 
public services and travelea 500 miles, 
largely over flooded districts. One person 
publicly professed saving faith in Christ. 
The task is strenuous but delightful. 


In the Pocahontas Coal Fields 


Colporter Rev. W. H. Bayles, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., recently spent ten days at 
Welch, the county seat of McDowell, in 
the extreme southern part of the State. 
This town is in the geographical and 
commercial center of the great Pocohontas 
coal fields. In this one county there are 
said to be now about 100,000 people. 
Welch is a town of some 3,000 people, 
with 20,000 within ten miles. 

We have no Baptist church at Welch 
and there are only three little Baptist 
churches in the county, at points from 
eight to ten and fourteen miles away. 
Some of us have felt for a long time that 
we ought to have our cause established 
here in this center of influence and useful- 
ness, so far as this coal field is concerned. 

It seemed a propitious time to begin the 
work there, as several people had pledged 
cooperation in placing a pastor on the 
field as soon as possible. As a result of 
house to house visitation we secured the 
names of 38 Baptist people, nearly all of 
whom attended our meetings and signified 
their desire to have a Baptist church and 
become constituent members of it. Some 
of these are people of prominence in the 
place—the county superintendent of 
schools, the principal of the high school, 
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the cashier of the bank, an eye specialist 
and his wife, a woman lawyer of fine 
ability, the wives of two merchants, and 
several secretaries and stenographers. The 
prospect is fine for the organization of a 
vigorous Baptist church. 

I sold a number of Bibles and quite a 
lot of Baptist books while there, and came 
away with the feeling that I had been 
permitted to do nothing in West Virginia 
that will count for more in the long run 
than this bit of service in helping people 
to open up this field for Baptist occupancy. 


How the Work Goes On 


BY REV. W. M. KENNEDY, CHAPEL CAR 
“GLAD TIDINGS ” 


Chugwater is a small but progressive 
village in a beautiful valley in south- 
eastern Wyoming, forty miles from the 
state capitol, in view of the silent senti- 
nel, the magnificent Laramie peak. 
The village derives its Indian name from 
the Chugwater Creek which flows quietly 
and unimpeded through the valley, adding 
considerably to the already picturesque can- 
yon region. In these canyons the Indians 
sought shelter and safety while resisting 
the government in the determination to 
clear the country for settlers. The one 
thing needed to complete this charming 
landscape which reveals nature’s God was 
a place to worship the Creator, “the 
giver of every good and perfect gift.” 
One Saturday afternoon the Chapel Car 
“Glad Tidings” and workers arrived. 
The picture now seemed complete, at 
least temporarily, as here was a church 
and parsonage. The gospel message of 
love brought the people from a radius 
of twenty miles to worship and renew 
broken covenants with God. Only three 
weeks elapsed until a Baptist church 
was organized, consisting of the same 
people who had previously declined to 
organize, feeling that it was futile. 
The next task for the Baptist mission- 
aries was to secure a permanent place of 
worship. ‘This was undertaken, but they 
were met with the refusal of a lot on 
which to build, and faced by exorbitant 
prices for a lot which threatened division 
in the church. The missionaries, how- 
ever, solved the problem. A _ pool-room 
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owner had a fine white stucc> bungalow’ 
32 feet square, in process of erection» 
but the work was at a standstill for 
lack of funds. Some one said “ business 
was slow because the Chapel Car and its 
missionaries were giving new visions and. 
higher ideals to the people of the com- 
munity.” This condition, plus the mili- 
tary draft, which decided the pool-room 
business was not a necessity, suggested 
to the missionary that the property 
might be secured for church purposes, 
and this was soon accomplished. Two 
lots, a good building ready for roof, 
a basement the same size as the church, 
a driven well and engine pump with 
pump house, all for the price of material, 
and‘only $300 more than was asked for 
one corner lot. 

Our picture is now complete with the 
little white church in the vale. This 
little Baptist Church entertained the 
Baptist churches of southeastern Wyom- 
ing, about twenty in number, for three 
days when the southeastern Baptist 
Association was organized. All the meet- 
ings were held in the Chapel Car and 
meals were served in the school building 
free of charge. 


What a Colporter Finds in California 


On a recent afternoon I got into several 
nests of false teaching. The first was a 
houseful of neighbors who were being 
grilled by a Seventh Day Adventist for 
not keeping the old Jewish Sabbath. From 
the frightened faces I judged that the 
woman speaking had them fully convinced 
they were everlastingly lost. I listened 
for awhile, but finally forced into the dis- 
cussion, it took but a few minutes with the 
Scriptures to dispose of every one of her 
arguments and to relieve the Sabbath- 
breakers of their fear. When she saw she 
had lost she wanted to go, but I had a 
further message for her from the Scriptures. 
The Holy Spirit seemed to use me in a 
wonderful way to explain to that gathering 
the only true way of salvation. The in- 
tense interest and apparent conviction 
were inspiring. One woman asked, “‘ Who 
are you?” I answered, “I am a Baptist 
Colporter Missionary.” They asked me 
to continue—C. M. Gardner. 
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CHAT ABOUT WORTH-WHILE BOOKS 


HERE are various sorts of missionary 

books. Some are more readable than 
others. Some are intended to be instruc- 
tive as records and histories of missions, 
some to be sketchy and interesting to one 
not primarily attracted to missionary en- 
deavor. “The Gateway to China,” by 
Mary Ninde Gamewell, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission in Shanghai, while not 
one of this year’s books, is one that will 
interest readers in general. Shanghai is 
certainly one of the points in China that 
we should know about, and here Shang- 
hai is pictured in many lights, so that we 
can see the panorama of a people in tran- 
sition. Put it in the church or Sunday 
school library. It is full of good sketches 
for the missionary circle, taking one into 
the shops and the schools and housekeep- 
ing as well as places more public. (The 
Revell Co.; illustrated; $1.50 net.) 

While reading this book by Mrs. Game- 
well the mail brought in direct from 
Shanghai, as a coincidence, a little book, 
‘A Manual for Young Missionaries to 
China,” prepared by Arthur H. Smith, 
for forty-five years’ a missionary of the 
American Board in China, and a man 
qualified to tell the beginners the ways of 
wise starting. Printed by the Christian 
Literature Publishing House in Shanghai, 
the product is creditable, the contents full 
of helpfulness. In six chapters are treated 
the Physical Life of the Missionary, the 
Study of the Chinese Language, the In- 
tellectual Life, the Relations between 
Missionaries and the Chinese, then to 
One Another, and the Spiritual Life of 
the Missionary. Appendices tell of ele- 
mentary account-keeping, housekeeping, 
and the best use of a furlough. 

Speaking of the new book, “The Pil- 
grims of Hawaii,” Dr. Barton says “ the 
story of the transformation of these peo- 
ple from paganism to Christianity sur- 
passes in interest every romance, ancient 
or modern.” Rev. and Mrs. Orramel 
Hinckley Gulick have allowed the Pil- 
grims to tell their own story of their pil- 
grimage from New England and life work 
in the Sandwich Islands, now known as 
Hawaii. Children of the Pilgrims and 
sharers in the transformation work, the 





authors are qualified for their task. To 
one who would know Hawaii and what 
has been wrought there by the gospel, 
this is the book to commend. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co.; with index; $1.50 net.) 

It would be difficult to find more help- 
fulness packed into 83 pages than is con- 
tained in “ Help Those Women,” a Man- 
ual for Women Church Workers by Rev. 
Frederick A. Agar, of our Five Year 
Program Movement. Mr. Agar knows 
his subject, and goes straight to the 
point without fail. He is an organizer 
who can teach others to organize and 
link organization with the spiritual motor. 
Here he tells of Organized Women’s 
Work, the Mission Society or Circle, the 
Aid Society or Women’s Auxiliary, and 
Methods and Machinery for the Use of 
Women Workers. ‘Twentieth century, 
yes, but tested and approved methods. 
Only fifty cents. (Revell Co.) 

A wonderful brogue has Hogan, and if 
real he should be the most remarkable of 
his race, but real or not, Rev. Charles A. 
McAlpine, who has invented him, makes 
him mouthpiece for bright and truthful 
and touching things that need saying and 
that in this form find lodgment where 
other forms of statement would not. 
“Says Hogan” contains new chronicles 
of “ Hogan and Hogan,” characterized as 
“religion with a smile.” If only all the 
Irish were Hogans of this type, the 
world would be better and safer. (Roger 
Williams Press; $1 net.) 

The aim of “ Bible Study in the Work 
of Life,” as its author, Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper, says, is to assist the modern man 
to discover the Bible and to apply its 
teachings to his every-day life. Surely a 
good aim. The modern man ought to 
need no such introduction to the Bible, 
but doubtless he does. The author be- 
lieves that the Bible has a message for 
daily life, that it tells of a religion that 
really can be made to work every day in 
the week and every hour in the day. 
The studies give special emphasis to the 
teaching of Jesus Christ in which is to 
be found the solution of our problems. 
Inspiring and suggestive volume. (R. M. 


McBride & Co.; $1 net.) 
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NO. 16. CITIES OF JAPAN 


Missions. will 
scription to the magazine. 
be mailed not later than June 29 to be eligible. 


Since this is a special number of Missions 
devoted to Japan, the Puzzle Page presents 
as a subject Cities of Japan. Each of the 
above pictures represents some city in the 
Japanese Empire. The Island of Formosa is 
included. A good map in some text book 
of geography or the map in the Guide Book 
of the Foreign Mission Society will show these 
cities. Can you guess which they are? 

WHAT WE OFFER 


For a correct set of answers and the best 
article not exceeding 150 words in length on 
the subject, “The Importance of Christianiz- 
ing Japan,” a first prize will be given con- 
sisting of a missionary library of five books. 
For the second best article with a correct 
set of answers, Missions will give a well- 
known missionary book. For the third and 
fourth best articles with a correct set of 


give a year’s sub- 


answers, 
All answers must 


Address Misstons Puzzle Page, 700 Ford 


Building, Boston, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MAY NUMBER 
1— F. W. Ayer 
2— I. W. Carpenter 
3— E. S. Clinch 
4— Ambrose Swasey (S-weigh-Z) 
5 — Henry Bond 
6— T. B. Holmes 
The initials were not included in the pic- 
tures. 


APRIL PRIZE WINNERS 


1—G. B. Hopkins, Red Oak, IIl. 
2— Leslie E. Dunkin, Franklin, Ind. 
3— W. A. Sharp, El Dorado, Kans. 
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Ep1Tor Missions: 


May I suggest that it would add to the 
interest of many readers if you would 
tell us something about the missionaries 
who write articles. If only where they are 
stationed, with a word about the field, that 
would give a background and increase our 
knowledge. I realize that this may not 
always be possible, bu: the desire to know 
something about the writers has often 
come to me as I have been reading, and I 
venture to send on the suggestion. 


C. R. M. 


A good one, and we shall make a try at 
it; only there are so many, and if we dis- 
criminate, who will get us out of difficulties? 


Epitor Missions: 
I like the idea of the Self-Improvement 


| Club, and like the name, but the trouble is 


at present that I do not know whether I 
want you to improve or not, for I some- 
times think I devote too much of my time 
to reading the magazine. Truth is, I have 
frequently robbed myself of some sleep 
that was needed, because there is some- 
thing about the missionary material from 
such varied fields that “ gets me,” and I 
have to go on to the end. But goon, and 
God bless Missions! Improve if you can, 
of course, but do not fail to continue to give 
the variety, the heart touch, the news of 
gospel triumphs, the patriotic note, the 
soul and spirit of missions. Let me sign 
myself, for one, as 
SATISFIED READER. 


Gratifying to know that there is one 
such; but while grateful, the kind words 
will not keep us from realizing that in 
many ways improvement is possible and 
desirable. 


KARATE TERIA TRAE RIES 


The Church the Foundation 

When the War Camp Community Service 
of the War and Navy Department Com- 
missions on Training Camp Activities un- 
dertook the important work of replacing 
for our soldiers on leave the influences for 
good which they left behind when they 
suddenly severed their home ties and were 
precipitated into an entirely new and dif- 
ferent environment, the first task was to 
determine which of these influences was 
the most important. The verdict was in- 
stantaneous and unanimous. The boys 
must not leave their religion behind. 

One of the first steps, therefore, of the 
scores of community organizers which the 
War Camp Community Service sent into 
the communities adjacent to our great 
training camps and cantonments was to as- 
certain to what church the soldiers belonged 
and to see that they were invited to attend 
the local church of that denomination 
wherever one existed. 


The effect has been remarkable. Clergy- 
men in these communities have found 
rhemselves addressing packed churches of 
serious eyed, khaki-clad youths. In many 
instances the churches are far from large 
enough, and open-air meetings are held on 
Sundays both inside and outside the camps. 
Many youths who attended church infre- 
quently at home have accepted the invita- 
tion to go and sit and worship with “ folks 
that look like home folks.” 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States guarantees religious 
freedom. War Camp Community Service 
proceeds on the principle of organizing 
every community it enters as a miniature 
America, as little United States which alone 
can form a coherent whole, the great United 
States. It is an organization of the people 
of the United States, and its work consists 
of every form of social service calculated to 
stimulate the morale and preserve the 
physical well-being of the soldiers. 
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